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his moral superiority will be enabled to set aside the long- * 


established order of natural law. Channing is received 
among the prophets; Parker and Emerson are making 
their way into that sacred circle; and soon, with Mar- 
tineau and others of liberal renown, they will be cited as 
worthy leaders of thought in religion and theology. 
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Dr. AkED of New York has left the Baptist denomina- 
tion to accept the call of a Congregational church in 
California. He very frankly confesses the failure. of 
his ministry in New York, but is evidently unconscious 
of the real defect in his administration. Dr. Jowett 
of England is coming to New York, with expectations 
not unlike those which lured Dr. Aked to his defeat and 
failure. ‘The underlying cause of such a disaster is the 
fact that the character, the conduct, the mental at- 
mosphere, and the fame of a preacher in England are 
the result of his reaction upon his environment. English- 
men have succeeded in the Unitarian churches of America. 
Witness the fame of Calthrop, Herford, and Collyer; 
but they were shaped for their work not in England, but 
in America. By slow degrees they were adapted to their 
American environment and could not have succeeded 
had their ministerial methods been wholly shaped. in 
a foreign atmosphere. Many Englishmen have come 
to America and failed for the reason given above, and 
did not know why they failed. Dr. Jowett will prob- 
ably go on to disappointment although he may have such 
success as came to Dr. Rouen Thomas in Brookline, Mass. 


a 


THE Presbyterian Advance, beginning its second year, 
reaffirms as its motto, ‘‘ Unity—Liberty—Charity.” The 
specific form of unity which the editor has in mind re- 
lates to the various divisions of the Presbyterian Church, 
but his plea applies with full force to all church bodies. 
He quotes St. Augustine’s words, “In essentials unity, 
in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity”; and to 
illustrate his meaning he uses the following language: 
“To hope to bring all Christians together on some pet 
theory of the atonement or of inspiration or apostolic 
succession, to think that all can ever come together upon 
such a narrow plank as a particular mode of baptism or 
a particular method of worship, to dream of one church 
as the outgrowth of a spirit of sectionalism and sectarian- 
ism, is the supremest folly. If the world admits our 
sincerity at all, it will but smile at our childishness while 
we continue to hold up the ideal of unity without mani- 
festing the spirit of liberty. He who pleads for unity 
on a platform so narrow that there is no room for the 
brother who does not agree with him as to rite and ritual 
and theory is but chasing a will-o’-the-wisp.” 
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It is a pity that John Mitchell has been compelled 
by the Association of United Mine Workers of America 
to give up his membership in the Civic Federation in 
which men of various classes have been working together, 
with some slight success, to reduce the strain between 
capital and labor. It is a curious fact reported by one of 
the labor delegates that Marcus Hanna was the one 
man in the Civic Federation in whom the workingman 
had most confidence. They said Uncle Mark would 
always do what he promised. It was worth while for 
even one employer to get into cordial relations with 
those, who represented the employed. John Mitchell 
had the respect of his associates in the Civic Federation, 
and could do much good and no harm by working with 
them. He has yielded to a demand which ought not 
to have been made, although it may be that this event 
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will exhibit in clearer light some of the defects of the 
workingmen’s associations. It is a declaration of war 
that will not, we believe, have the approval of the in- 
dustrial forces of America and certainly will not please 
the general public. 


The Deep Things. 


In the Christian world no books have a vitality and 
viability equal to that of the leading books of the Old 
and New Testaments. ‘The vigorous way in which the 
Old ‘Testament books assert themselves to-day, in spite 
of the vagaries of modern civilization, is all the more 
remarkable because between-them and the Christian 
Scriptures a great gulf-of disaster and disorder inter- 
vened. The hopes of Israel had been defeated, the 
expectations and predictions of the prophets had not 
been fulfilled and never have been, and yet their psalms, 
prayers, songs of praise, their exalted strains of moral 
and religious foretelling and assertion survive, and will 
survive, among the inspirations which move serious 
minds and hearts throughout Christendom and indeed 
in parts where Christianity is little known. 

The secret of this extraordinary vigor and self-assertion 
which invites confidence and respect is to be found, we 
think, in the quality of the thought and feeling recorded 
in the ancient days. The best men among these ancient 
writers are concerned with the deep things of life. They 
had time, opportunity, and ability to study the works 
of the Almighty in nature and in human life. They 
recognized the signs of divinity and were always looking 
out for the evidences of the divine presence and the 
workings of the divine life in the hearts and minds of 
those whom they regarded as specially called to be the 
people of Jehovah, to testify to his truth and to work 
righteousness in his name. Because they explored the 
depths of human nature they make their appeal to those 
of similar dispositions now. Deep calls unto deep. 

These majestic personages, however, were not ignorant 
of human life. ‘They were men of action who lived in 
the world and shared in its activities. When they criti- 
cised their fellow-men, they knew whereof they were 
speaking. The first Isaiah, for instance, in predicting 
the misfortunes that were to come upon his people be- 
cause of their unjust ways and giddy doings, showed that 
he was intimately familiar with them and their habits. 
When he denounced the daughters of Zion, he made an 
accurate catalogue of their fashionable attire. He says, 
“Tn that day the Lord will take away the bravery of their 
anklets, and the networks, and the crescents, the pen- 
dants, and the bracelets, and the mufflers, the headtires, 
and the ankle chains, and the sashes, and the perfume 
boxes, and the amulets, the rings, and the nose jewels, 
the festival robes, and the mantles, and the shawls, and 
the satchels, the hand mirrors, and the fine linen, and the 
turbans, and the veils.’’ Other classes are described and 
their habits set forth with similar particularity. 

These things, however, which are exceedingly interest- 
ing as illustrations of social manners and the civilization 
which prevailed twenty-five hundred years ago, would 
never have survived had they not been connected with 
the things of the spirit and the depths of human ex- 
perience. ‘There were glorious outbursts of indignation 
against injustice as between man and man, against the 
cruelty and oppression of those who had power, against 
greed, licentiousness, and the sordid uses of wealth. 
These men had taken no holiday view of life. They 
speak and write after experience with storm and earth- 
quake, the malevolence of enemies, the treachery of 
friends, and the heartbreaking disappointments which 
come in the course of-life for every human being. ‘They 
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had seen the worst that could befall, had faced every 
peril with resolution and courage, and could come out of 
all their troubles with a joyous shout of victory. They 
believed in the omnipoterice of righteousness, that good- 
ness and mercy were the prevailing characteristics of 
the divine government, and that, whatever might befall 
on sea and land, in life and in death, no disaster could be 
final and no loss total and without recompense. 

Much that goes under the name of religion in our day 
is a mere makeshift, a device to attract the attention .of 
those who have had no experience of the deep things of 
human life or who wish to evade and avoid the necessity 
of facing their responsibilities and who would like to 
forget their troubles in fussy activity among the super- 
ficial things of every-day life. Many divorces and scandals 
of various kinds—in fact most, if not all of them—come 
because all the parties concerned have lowered their stand- 
ards of judgment and have grasped at fleeting pleasures 
without regard to the deep things of the heart and 
life, where are laid up the treasures that abide. No 
permanent reforms can be brought about and no worthy 
progress be made without summoning from the deeps 
the tides which are affected by no agitations of the sur- 
face of life, and answer only to the call and the drawing 
of the divinity which expresses itself through celestial at- 
tractions. : 


Lessons that come Home. 


The society woman who received a sentence of three 
days’ imprisonment recently in New York from Judge 
Martin, for attempting to smuggle in a few thousand 
dollars’ worth of finery that she had purchased in Europe, 
probably became impressed as never before with the 
stern majesty of the law. One can readily imagine the 
shock of aggrieved surprise with which she found herself 
harshly forbidden to carry out her thrifty little scheme, 
and most unfeelingly hailed into court to answer to a 
criminal charge. ‘“‘’The monstrous indignity of it!’’ she 
must have exclaimed, as so many thousands of others 
have, in effect, said or thought or felt on first learning, 
from personal experience, that certain offences are fol- 
lowed by certain penalties. 

A locomotive engineer came hurrying into a doctor’s 
office one day, with his hand badly mangled as the result 
of a railroad accident. “I’ve run with old Betsy twenty 
years,’ he moaned, as he undid the hasty bandage, 
“and I never expected she’d treat me so.’’ Other en- 
gines might jump the track or blow out a cylinder-head 
or break a crank-shaft, but the possibility of old Betsy’s 
behaving thus unmannerly had never presented itself 
with any vividness to her driver’s imagination. ‘Through 
long acquaintance the machine had become a person to 
the engineer, responsive to his touch, considerate of his 
wishes, and sympathetic to his moods. The discovery 
that, after all, it was nothing but an unfeeling mechanism 
of iron and steel and brass, obedient, not to the driver’s 
will, but to certain inviolable physical laws, was a rude 
shock to the wounded man, whose worst wound was 
apparently of a kind not amenable to the doctor’s treat- 
ment. ‘The aviator Ralph Johnstone, who once too often 
scaled the dizzy summits of the atmosphere, had ac- 
quired a confidence in his flying-machine that made him 
deaf to all warnings and remonstrances. The feeling of 
power and mastery felt by him in his record-breaking 
flights above the clouds must have been among the most 
enviable of human sensations. But, like Icarus of old, 
he soared too near the sun and learned by cruel expe- 
rience that the laws of nature are not mocked with im- 
punity. Hoxie and others, before and since, have had 
the same lesson driven home. Even those who are not 
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aviators, but who have ever inadvertently stepped off 
into space from a high position, can doubtless recall the 
intensity of their sudden awareness that the force of 
gravity is no respecter of persons. 

The sense of surprise and injury with which a man for 
the first time hears his pet weakness called by its true and 
uncomplimentary name (his tired feeling denominated 
laziness, his fondness for verbal embroidery denounced 
as lying, his indulgence in spicy personalities censured as 
slander) is a feeling of which most of us have some in- 
timate and unforgettable experience. The instinctive 
tendency to look each one upon himself as not subject to 
ordinary rules and not to be judged by ordinary stand- 
ards is one that both leads to acts of noble daring and 
high moral courage, and also prompts to deeds of self- 
ishness and meanness and various degrees of criminality. 
No man who, under the pressure of exceptional pecun- 
iary difficulties, makes what he intends to be a tem- 
porary personal use of public money thinks of himself 
as an embezzler. Nor does the man who, overpowered 
by a sense of intolerable injury, causes the death of a 
fellow-being regard himself as a murderer: at any rate, 
he would make a distinction and refuse to class himself 
with common murderers. ‘The person who, in the wear 
and tear of daily life and the little frictions of intercourse 
with the world, makes a point of insisting on what he 
regards as his rights would be much surprised to learn 
that what seems to him only proper self-respect is viewed 
by others as rudeness and selfishness and something very 
like vulgarity. In like manner the woman who, re- 
turning from Paris to New York, winds a hundred yards 
of costly lace about her person under her gown is far 
more prone to commend herself as a careful saver of her 
husband’s money in thus relieving him of the necessity 
of swelling the government revenue than to call herself 
by the ugly name of smuggler. Each of these well- 
meaning persons is, in a way, exceptional; and, in the 
sense that there are no uncaused effects, the act of each 
is entirely explicable, and so, to the doer, it very easily 
takes on the aspect of blamelessness, as it would doubt- 
less also to a sympathetic friend. To know all is to 
pardon all, as the French say; and, without the lessons 
brought home to us by the rough-and-ready judgments 
of the outside world, what monsters of personal and 
family self-righteousness we should all become! 

To quote once more from the French, they have a 
phrase, /’égoisme a deux, which they apply to that im- 
perious casing of self-satisfaction not infrequently seen 
hardening and stiffening about a married couple who 
have lived together long enough, perhaps without chil- 
dren, to get shaken down into a comfortable adjustment 
of peculiarities on one side to peculiarities on the other. 
There may have been some common adoption of in- 
dividual failings and some common suppression of in- 
dividual virtues, after which all that is needed to insure 
a sort of torpid content in that household is a deter- 
mined blindness and deafness to the ideals that are 
stimulating and lifting those about them. With suffi- 
cient resoluteness of joint will and an adequate income, 
this duplex egoism can be cultivated to almost any limit; 
and it has the great advantage over simple egoism that it 
is twice as strong, has twice the vigor with which to hold 
its own, stands as it were on four legs instead of on two. 
But, if the veil is ever torn away from the blinded eyes 
and the moral and spiritual deformity of such an exist- 
ence revealed to the self-deceived pair, what agonies of 
shame and remorse must be endured! One could almost 
pray that they might never come to see themselves as 
others see them. The revelation would be too excru- 
ciating. 

One of the great uses of the personal lessons that come 
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home to us every now and then with an almost stunning 
force (unless we are hopelessly hardened) may well be 
to recall us to a sense of our participation in the common 
lot. ‘The cruellest of fates would be to grow so out of 
relationship with our fellow-beings as to find ourselves 
at last in the world, but not of it, cut off from that com- 
munity of interests and responsibilities, of joys and 
sorrows, without which life becomes blank and meaning- 
less and infinitely worse than total annihilation. 


Current Copics, 


THE cause of arbitration between America and Great 
Britain became the subject of lively public interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic, when, on March 13, Sir Edward 
Grey, secretary for foreign affairs, made a notable ad- 
dress in the House of Commons in response to President 
Taft’s recent statement announcing the readiness of the 
United States to negotiate treaties of arbitration with 
other powers. ‘“‘Such a statement ought not to go 
without response,’’ said Sir Edward in a speech which 
was destined to become the text of international dis- 
cussion. ‘‘We should be delighted to have such a pro- 
posal made to us. We should feel that it was something 
so momentous and so far-reaching in its possible conse- 
quences that it would require not only the signature of 
both governments, but the deliberate and decided sanc- 
tion of Parliament. That, I believe, would be given.”’ 
The publication of Sir Edward Grey’s utterance in the 
English press was accompanied by comments of ap- 
proval which indicated a profound sympathy with the 
project broached by President Taft. 


od 


THE Sunday following the utterance of Sir Edward’s 
appeal for the negotiation of a general treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain was 
observed as “‘ Peace Sunday’’ by the Protestant churches 
throughout the United Kingdom. ‘The tenor of the 
sermons delivered on that occasion by some of the most 
eminent leaders, in the Established Church and among 
non-conformist bodies alike, indicated the potency of 
the suggestion offered to the English-speaking people 
on the other side of the Atlantic by a statesman and 
diplomat accustomed to weigh his words with the utmost 
care. The Archbishop of Canterbury announced the 
willingness of the Anglican Church to co-operate heartily 
with the free churches for the realization of the move- 
ment for peace, and outlined an Anglican plan for a 
great demonstration at Albert Hall on April 1, when 
measures will be taken to crystallize and give definite 
expression to the wide-spread desire for a compact which, 
it is believed in England, will do much to eliminate the 
possibility of wars among the nations. 


ed 


THE prospects of an early termination of the admit- 
edly perilous situation in Mexico became measurable at 
the beginning of the week, when the news emanated from 
the City of Mexico that President Diaz, impressed by the 
force of the insurrectionary movement, and perhaps in- 
fluenced by the possible danger of foreign intervention in 
the event of the indefinite continuance of the internal 
conflict, had expressed a willingness to reorganize the per- 
sonnel of his government to meet the wishes of the oppo- 
sition. Radical reforms in the existing system of land- 
ownership, to the end of a more equitable distribution of 
holdings, were also outlined in the dispatches from the 
Mexican capital which purported to portray the attitude 
of the executive. The negotiations, it was announced 


last Monday, had reached a stage of advancement which 
promised an agreement in the near future. Much is ex- 
pected to result from the activities of Sefior Limantour, 
the Minister of Finance, who last week left New York after 
a conference with revolutionary leaders, to lay the out- 
come of his inquiries before Gen. Diaz. 
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WHILE a spirit of conciliation is developing at Mexico 
City, the pacific attitude of the United States, despite 
the unprecedented movement of troops in ‘Texas, is being 
emphasized in Washington. In response to confidential 
representations made by the Mexican Ambassador, Sefior 
de la Barra, as to the uneasiness which the American mil- 
itary manceuvres are causing on the Mexican side of the 
border, Mr. Taft last Monday again assured the represen- 
tative of President Diaz’s government that the American 
troops had been massed in Mexico for training and for the 
complete enforcement of the neutrality laws. The re- 
iterated pledge of friendly purpose, it is believed, will not 
have the effect of relieving the powers that be at Mexico 
City of the responsibility of bringing about an adjust- 
ment of conditions and a restoration of order at the earli- 
est possible moment. In the mean while the troops are 
being held at points convenient to the frontier, and ap- 
parently ready to carry out without loss of time any 
orders that might go out of Washington. 


od 


A STATESMAN who, in spite of limitations, has done 
much to modernize the system of government in Russia, 
passed from the horizon of public activities last Monday, 
when the czar accepted the resignation of P. A. Stolypin, 
premier since July 22,1906. The underlying cause of the 
crisis appears to have been a disagreement in the ministry 
concerning the direction of Russian policy in the Far 
East, as most recently indicated by the quasi-ultimatum 
served upon China within the fortnight, demanding an 
immediate adherence to the Russo-Chinese treaty of 
1881. ‘The chief opponent of the policy of increased press- 
ure southward was M. Kokovsoff, the minister of finance, 
who was invited by the czar to form a new ministry. 
Kokovsoff in the past has been a moderate on most of the 
questions, domestic and foreign, which by common con- 
sent have been taken as a measure of the effectiveness of 
the new régime in the empire. The new premier is, in 
addition, a man of energy and ability, of whom much may 
be expected. 

ed 

‘THERE is no reason to believe that the fall of Stolypin 
will affect an immediate modification of Russian policy 
toward China, at least so far as the immediate issue is 
concerned. Pekin’s reply. to the Russian ultimatum 
(if ultimatum it can be called) was received in St. Peters- 
burg last Monday, at the moment when the ministry 
which had presented it was relinquishing power. By 
the terms of that reply China accedes in principle to all 
the Russian demands, including the opening of consulates 
and the granting of exemption from duty to Russian 
imports in the districts affected by the controversy; 
but the limitation of monopolies is left to further nego- 
tiations. ‘The concessions at Pekin, however, will not 
deter the Russian war office from maintaining augmented 
garrisons at strategic points in Manchuria for the os- 
tensible purpose of enforcing sanitary regulations and 
preventing the spread of infection. In the mean while 
Russian troops from Turkestan have already occupied 
Kulja under the terms of the last Russian note to Pekin. 


wt 


‘THE race between Great Britain and Germany in the 
accumulation of the vast engines of destruction known 
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as Dreadnoughts will continue unabated unless Ger- 
'many concedes British superiority on the sea by modi- 
fying her own naval programme. .The situation was 
presented to Parliament on March 13, by Reginald 
McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, who announced 
that in 1914 Great Britain would possess 30 of the largest 
vessels known to naval science, while Germany would 
have 21. Mr. McKenna made the frank admission, 
in defending the naval estimates in the House of Com- 
mons, that the government’s programme is practically 
governed by that of Germany, and that the require- 


*ments of the existing German naval projects were such 


as to impose upon Britain the duty of spending this 
year a larger amount than ever before in order to main- 
tain the invariable standard of British pre-eminence in 
sea-power. ‘The ratio of 30 British Dreadnoughts to 21 
in the German navy, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
declared, did not overstate the dictates of safety. 


Brevities. 


It was a good thing, in the old time, for people to be- 
lieve that there were in the community one or more men 
who had been called of God to divine service, 


The wonder of it is that our ninety millions of human 
beings in America live together in such quietness and 
peace, with a bottle of milk provided for every household 
every morning. 


The average length of human life is about thirty-six 
years. The writer once estimated that in three Uni- 
tarian parishes that he had served the average length of 
life was about fifty years. 


Modern society for its sins had had a sort of blue 
Monday. When we get over it, we shall see that the 
last ten years have been more prolific in knowledge and 
goodness than any ten years of human life since the 
morning stars sang together. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


An Appreciation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

You have the happy fortune and inspiration at times 
to say the very highest word of Christian faith and hope 
and charity. In your “Vicarious Gladness’”’ you strike 
this triumphant note and the chord of harmony sings in 
the air. I send you greeting this bright and sunny morn- 
ing and bless you and the word you utter. It is the word 
of God. My glad soul responds to it with ‘a loud amen.” 

EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Word “Unitarian.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 
Anxious to send the Oxford Dictionary good informa- 


tion on the words “Unitarian” and “Trinitarian,’”’ I’ 


regret to say that I have not found the word “ Unitarian” 
before 1600 nor ‘Trinitarian’? before 1564, the latter 
word in modern Latin, ‘Unitarian’ in Magyar. Cannot 
some reader of the Register supply earlier quotations? 
The examples in the Transylvania Monumenta, vol. iii., 
for 1579, appear to belong to later historians. But 
clearly the word ‘“‘ Unitarian’’ came before 1600, probably 
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in Transylvania. Historians call the members of the 
Trinity order, for the redemption of captives, Trinitarians; 
medieval writers did not; at any rate, after much search 
no medieval example has been found. What is wanted 
is contemporary information, preferentially from official 


documents. As far as known, the word “Congregational’’ 
came in 1639; ‘Presbyterian,’’ in 1641; ‘‘ Episcopalian,” 
in 1690. ty Can Wil RING the 


Boston, Mass. 


Unitarianism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I have been reading the article by Rev. Edwin A. 
Rumball in the Register of February 23, which, by the 
way, reached me in good time on March 1. Mr. Rumball 
manifests a brotherly spirit, but in certain affirmations 
he reminds me of a juggler tossing colored eggs. If 
these are allowed to hit the earth, they will be smashed 
upon some hard facts. 

It is not true in my experience, as Mr. Rumball says, 
that ‘‘we are training some of our young ministers in 
Unitarian seminaries, some in Episcopal, some in Presby- 
terian, and so on; but, when they get into the pulpit and 
declare the gospel that is burning to be told, it is but 
one great evangel and every kind of pulpit rings with it.” 
Neither is it true from my observation that “the Uni- 
tarian church to-day is ceasing to be the post-graduate 
school of orthodox people who have contracted advanced 
views.” All this may be.so.in Rochester, New York, 
but it is not so in many places, and Mr. Rumball is mis- 
taken if he affirms that Unitarianism has no distinctive 
message or that it no longer beckons people for higher 
inspiration from the dogmas of orthodoxy. 

‘There are numerous fields of work in the North-west, 
as well as elsewhere, in which Mr. Rumball will know 
that he has a distinctive Unitarian message—even if he 
now thinks he has not, through his being fenced in and 
placed in a sort of religious pound by his fellow-ministers, 
regardless of good will upon his part. 

Suppose Mr. Rumball should find that orthodoxy has 
a lesser message than Unitarianism. Suppose he should 
realize that this larger Unitarian message of religion offers 
the greatest hope, faith, and life to people who have never 
known religion except as a creedal salvation. Suppose 
his preaching this Unitarian message should result, 
among other things, in social service, not necessarily 
through his church as a church, or even through the 
members of his church as members, but as individual 
citizens without a denominational label. Would not 
this make it more worth while for Mr. Rumball to be a 
Unitarian minister then, as he states conditions? ‘These 
are facts. 

A multitude of communities need Unitarian churches 
with the Unitarian gospel. These churches can be 
founded only upon our distinctive message. One result 
will be social service, but no church can be founded upon 
social service. Older churches that tend to become 
civic, philanthropic, or political institutions, valuable 
as such work is, deal merely in one of the results of preach- 
ing the distinctive Unitarian message. The religious 


. Unitarian church contains many man of many minds in 


civic, philanthropic, or political activities, each drawing 
a common inspiration from the pulpit. 

I do not wish to throw a javelin at Mr. Rumball, but I’ 
do not understand how, as a Unitarian minister, he can 
say, ““Why do we go fifty miles in denominational 
loyalty to a conference of our denomination when the 
needs of the community could be met FAR BETTER and 
our work for it be FAR MORE EFFECTIVE, if we went one- 
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half mile and our EMPHASIS was upon an interdenomi- 
national civic conference?”’ ‘The capitals are mine. 
Some time ago I attended a small Charities conference 
one hundred twenty-five miles away. But I consider it 
a great loss to myself and the community that I am 
unable to be present at the next Unitarian conference on 
the coast. This is Mr. Rumball’s fifty miles, and then 
twelve hundred additional miles away. No civic con- 


ference, however near, can take the place of any Uni- 


tarian conference, however distant, for the Unitarian 
minister and his work. 

Does Mr. Rumball deny the crying need of new Uni- 
tarian churches throughout the country? Will he 
affirm that the battle of Unitarianism against dogma is 
won? Or that civic conferences take the place of Uni- 
tarian conferences, the inspirer among other works of 
civic conferences? If so, I do not understand why he is 
in the Unitarian ministry, any more than the Methodist. 
Perhaps I have misunderstood him. It is possible that 
others have done so. Meanwhile I am not belittling 
social service. I am exalting the distinctive Unitarian 
message of religious inspiration. 

If Mr. Rumball thinks I have selected one or two 
colored eggs that he has been tossing to the exclusion 
of more substantial items, and so taken an advantage, let 
me say that these are mighty important eggs. 

FRED ALBAN WEIL. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Episcopalian Again. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Your courtesy in opening your columns to one so widely 
different to you in point of view leads me to hope that you 
will once more give me a little space. ‘‘Episcopalian’s”’ 
somewhat rambling letter in your issue of recent date 
seems to indicate that he is laboring under a misconcep- 
tion as to the motives which inspired my reply. 

It is far from my mind to trespass upon your generous 
hospitality with arguments relating to a Body, a discus- 
sion of whose tenets is probably foreign to the purpose 
for which your publication exists, and from which you 
are (to our great regret) conscientiously estranged. 

The Church and her position having been brought into 
your columns by one who ventured to take as a pseudo- 
nym the adjective form of one of the nicknames by which 
she is known iti this country, I felt sure that you would 
be willing to grant space to those who might wish to 
point out that ‘“Episcopalian”’ did not fairly represent 
the common feeling of her children. 

In doing this I did not intend to attack any of the Uni- 
tarian tenets of which he avowed, or might avow, his 
anonymous acceptance. To do so in your columns 
would seem a discourtesy. I simply owed it to the order 
of which I have the honor to be a member to repudiate an 
open slur, and to indicate the seeming impropriety of any 
one professing outward membership in the Church and 
anonymously attacking her. That sort of disunion has 
perhaps existed from apostolic times. A letter written 
secretly to the Czar of Russia by a trusted citizen of the 


United States, advising him to move for the absorption , 


of this country by his realm, on the ground that most of 
the officials on this side secretly longed to substitute 
absolute monarchy for the triple form of government 
supplied by our executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments, would have the same ethical and philosophical 
value. For a Russian to make the same proposal would 
not, of course, lay him open to the charge of double- 
dealing, though it might not indicate a very far-sighted 
statesmanship. In any case it would be an act of kind- 
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ness for any American friend of the Czar to try to disabuse 
him of any hallucinations under which he might labor 
as a result of such misrepresentations. 

If the tenets of Unitarianism are the real centre of 
unity, then due honor must be paid to the organization 
which supports them. Let those of us who feel that it 
is right increase its coasts by entering them at once and 
openly. It contains many worthy and intelligent men, 
though few, if any, who have studied candidly the Catholic 
Faith in all its fulness and beauty. It contains the cour- 
teous and kind-hearted gentlemen who edit and support , 
the Christian Register. It is these qualities which for 
the present must bind us together_in spirit so far as that 
is possible where bodily unit is lacking. Let us all con- 
tinue to seek for and employ the qualities of candor, 
courtesy, and intelligence They are God’s gifts and will 
help to work his will for Unity in the long run. But let 
us not share either the historical inaccuracy or the dark 
pessimism involved in the statement, ‘‘There never has 
been a united church in Christendom, and it is eminently 
probable that there never will be.”’ PRIEST. 


[This letter must end the controversy.—Eprror.] 


The Homeless Payne and his Southern Sweetheart. 


BY LEONORA BECK ELLIS. 


In a little hilltop city of classic fame in the South 
stands a weatherworn house known as the old Harden 
home. Vastly changed is the house as we see it to-day 
from the ante-bellum mansion in which, three-quarters 
of a century ago, John Howard Payne found himself an 
honored guest,—here in the heart of the South. 

Faded, dismantled, uninviting, the ancient place looks 
now, stript of its spacious grounds and shrubbery, avenues 
and bowers, robbed, too, of some of its broad verandas 
and even a portion of its rooms. 

But the Harden home was, in that earlier day, the 
seat of old-fashioned Southern hospitality, whose like 
the world shall scarcely look upon again. For the hos- 
pitality of the old South belonged essentially to a régime 
now dead and gone past any possible restoration. 

Gen. Harden was a distinguished Georgian of that 
aristocratic period, and had married the daughter of 
the celebrated Madame Gouvain. Those familiar with 
the early life and ardent friendships of the gentle Josephine 
of Martinique, who later became the most illustrious 
empress France has ever had, can scarcely have forgotten 
Madame Gouvain. She was born Mademoiselle Marie 
Antoinette Josephine de Trobriand, the heiress of vast 
estates on that lovely but evil-starred little West Indian 
Island. 

The two beautifui Creoles, Antionette de Trobriand 
and Josephine de la Pagerie, were friends when little 
maidens, cherishing an ardent affection that grew with 
their prowth. Many a turn of fortune’s wheel they 
experienced, together and apart. Like Josephine, Antoi- 
nette was twice married, first to Ange de la Perriere and 
after his death to Michael Gouvain. 

The friendship of Martinique, having been warmly 
revived in Paris, the two lovely Creole women spent 
countless happy hours together; and Antoinette was 
there to behold and rejoice in Josephine’s exaltation to the 
most splendid throne of Europe. One of the prettiest 
pictures we have of that time is of the handsome Madame 
Gouvain leading the court dance with the great emperor. 

But, as the shadow hanging over the empress grew 
darker, more threatening, the loyal friend came to realize 
that she herself must soon look to another land and clime 
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for a permanent home and lasting ties. Her well-known 
devotion to Josephine, combined with hatred of the man 
who could divorce such a wife, would scarcely make 
Madame Gouvain a desired presence in France. 

So it chanced that, when the self-worshipping Napoleon 
had put from his palace and throne the only woman who 
ever really loved him, her faithful Antoinette, estranged 
from court circles, and indeed unwelcome on French soil, 
resolved to seek the free air of America. 

It happened just at this time that Count d’Estaing, 
also the friend of the Gouvains, wished to part with a 
portion of those extensive landed possessions in Georgia 
which the United States government had bestowed upon 
him in return for his gallant services during the war for 
the freedom of the colonies. A very valuable part of 
these lands, amounting, it is recorded, to twenty thousand 
acres, the nobleman now exchanged with Madame Gouvain 
for her Martinique estate. 

And so it came about by varying chance that the 
accomplished French woman became a citizen of Georgia, 
transmitting her gifts and graces to a long line of fair 
Southern women such as this dark-eyed girl to whom 
John Howard Payne gave his heart, and upon whom he 
also bestowed that now. deeply valued treasure, the 
manuscript of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Pretty Mary Harden was scarcely more than a girl, 
the loveliest of unfolding blossoms, when one day her 
father, the courtly general, found at the village inn a pale 
convalescent who interested him beyond words. ‘The 
fascinating stranger proved to be no other than that one 
who was heralded, even in’ genius-ridden England, as 
“the celebrated American Roscius, Mr. Howard Payne,” 
—Payne, the admired actor, playwright, author! 

The hospitable general thought the village inn no fit place 
for such a guest, and, vanquishing at once all scruples and 
protests on the part of the homeless bachelor, he bore 
Payne away triumphantly, to present him to gracious 
Madame Hardin and their rosebud daughter. 

A romantic figure truly was Howard Payne at this 
period, as indeed when was he not a romantic figure? 
None that ever saw him can have forgotten his handsome 
face, the big, mournful eyes that seemed to come as a 
heritage with his strain of Semitic blood, the beautiful 
Byronic head, brow, and throat, the mobility of feature, 
the litheness and grace of form. With all this, he was 
the gentleman, descended from a line of cultured gentle- 
folk, and therefore all the more irresistible to sweet Mary 
Harden, herself of patrician lineage. 

It is probable that the famous world- wanderer never 
knew in all his life any other hours quite so happy, so 
restful, so free from the turmoil, strife, and emulation of 
the great centres, as those he spent in the quiet uni- 
versity town of Athens, an inmate of the delightful home 
that sheltered the fairest flower that he had ever found. 
Doubtless it gave him a new insight into the very heart 
of meaning held in the word “home,” those peaceful, 
happy days in Georgia. 

Review briefly the whole restless, wandering, ever- 
striving career of this actor, writer, and finally public 
official, and by the very contrast judge what the happy 
little space of repose, genial intercourse and unselfish 
affection in the Southern home must have meant to him. 

Born in New York City, a boy in Easthampton, a 
youth in Schenectady and later in the metropolis, passing 
the first flush of his manhood as a resident of London and, 
later, other English cities, Paris, and different Continental 
centres, Payne spoke, we know full well, with sincerity, 
and no doubt with sadness, when he said,— 

“The world has literally sung my song until every 
heart is familiar with its melody, yet I have been a 
wanderer since my boyhood.” 
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It touches the spirit to sadness even to-day,—does it 
not?—the pathos of the man’s life. 

Poor “homeless bard of home’! He was living in 
Paris, you remember, working with desperate energy to 
escape from the nightmare of debt and poverty, when 
his song was first given to the public. He had not even 
the satisfaction of hearing it, on that first, ever memo- 
rable night, when it thrilled a thousand hearts with 
ecstasy and pain, as it has been doing ever since, for 
“Clari, the Maid of Milan,” of which this enchanting 
song was the crown jewel, was presented in Covent 
Garden, London, while the playwright was still toiling 
in his French attic. 

The old, strange irony of fate! The musical world 
went mad over both melody and words, and the song 
echoed and re-echoed to the furthest limits of the larger 
world outside, to go on resounding forever with that 
perennial charm which has caught and held the hearts 
of all home-loving nations. Sung in London, while 
Payne moiled in Paris, and the home he immortalized 
stood, a little empty cottage in Easthampton, N.Y., where 
he had not set foot since early boyhood! 

The pretty cantatrice who first sung it won a devoted 
husband and luxurious home by the song. It earned 
enormous sums for the theatre as well as the publisher. 
But it left the composer no richer either in purse or 
reputation. ‘The publisher did not even think it worth 
while to append Payne’s name to the song. It went 
forth into the world nameless and, for a long time, un- 
claimed. Yet “Clari” is long ago dead, while the song 
is imperishable. 

Payne finally returned from his European wanderings, 
to remain a brief period in the land of his birth. It was 
while in America this time that he found himself so 
broken in health as to necessitate a period of rest and 
recreation in the mild climate of the Southern States, 
and so he came to Georgia and to the home of Gen. 
Harden. Ah, what it must have meant to him, his 
sojourn here! Most generous was his welcome, boundless 
the hospitality enveloping him; and the world-worn 
wanderer was content to rest himself body and spirit. 
Soft-footed Southern slaves were at hand to attend to 
every need, the roses climbed airily in at the windows, 
all the enchantment of that glorious clime fell upon his 
soul as soothing balm. Truly did he find that 
“A charm from the skies seemed to hallow him there 
Which though sought through the world he had ne’er found else- 

-where.”’ 

As to that prettiest rose of all, the general’s fair daughter, 
—there can be no doubt that he was her adorer from the 
first shy glance, the earliest soft smile, and bright words. 

And did she love him, also? many will ask. Remem- 
bering his personality, his countless winning traits, the 
charm of his manner, his spirit, even the magic that 
dwells for every fair, home-sheltered Desdemone in the 
“battles, sieges, fortunes he had passed,”’ one must needs 
give an affirmative answer. 

We look back sighingly to the old house of romance, 
musing a little over the vanished past. Yet we cannot, 
at the last, wholly repress the question, 

“But why did the beautiful.love-story never find con- 
summation in marriage?” 

Ah, why, indeed? ‘The best romance-interpreter finds 
it at times difficult to tell what parts true lovers, even 
when the story is new and close at hand. But, when 
decades upon decades have passed, rolling up to seventy- 
five long years, the problem becomes unsolvable. 

We only know that Payne was called away to Tunis 
very soon after this, and died a homeless bachelor on the 
far-away African strand, where he was serving as United 
States consul. But the restless years had whirled many, 
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many times over that lonely foreign grave when Miss 
Harden, the silver-haired spinster, breathed her last in 
the decaying home of her ancestors. They laid her to 
rest to the soft strains of ““Home, Sweet Home,’’ and the 
roses and jessamine of her native clime have long woven 
in beautiful efflorescence over the mound. 

To the very end, the gently fading maiden lady would 
sometimes say, to a life-long intimate, ‘“He was coming 
back, ah, he was coming back—but for dark Tunis!” 

Tampa, FLA. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. 


BY H. M. ELLIS. 


The greater part of south-eastern Pennsylvania is 
inhabited by a people widely, though incorrectly, known 
as the Pennsylvania Dutch, who, though they have dwelt 
there for now nearly two centuries, still differ temark- 
ably, in speech, customs, and character, from their 
neighbors on all sides. They occupy a territory roughly 
resembling in shape a huge fan, whose handle is at Phila- 
delphia and whose imaginary ribs extend from eighty to 
a hundred miles to the north and west, enclosing, ex- 
clusive of Philadelphia and its suburbs, nearly a third of 
the area and population of the State. 

The name “ Dutch’ as applied to these people is a mis- 
nomer, and its use is resented by the more intelligent 
among them, since they are in origin High Germans, 
and the dialect they speak is, if perhaps a degenerate, a 
wholly legitimate member of the High German family. 
The greater part are descended from the Pfaelzers or 
inhabitants of the old Palatinate (Pfalz), who lived at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century along the upper 
Rhine, chiefly near the confluence of the Main with that 
river, in what are now the provinces of Hessen, Hessen- 
Nassau, and Baden. Many, however, came from Rhen- 
ish Prussia, farther down the river, and also from as 
far south as Switzerland. 

At the end of the seventeenth century the revolt of 
Lutheranism from Catholicism, of Calvinism from both, 
and innumerable minor revolts from all three had filled 
Southern Germany with countless Protestant sects, each 
occupying a restricted territory and enjoying an even 
more precarious toleration than that granted to the 
stronger Lutheran and evangelical bodies. The Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 had also driven to 
shelter along the Rhine thousands of Huguenots from 
France. Then, as the student of history remembers, 
Louis XIV. began his terrible campaign for the ext nc- 
tion of Protestantism by laying waste the Palatinate with 
savage thoroughness. After. the province had been 
literally ploughed and harrowed with warfare of the most 
barbarous character almost continuously for a decade, 
the wretched Palatines were ready for almost any change 
which promised relief. 

Such prospect of relief was offered by William Penn, 
himself the son of a Low German mother, who had made 
at least one preaching tour (in 1677) on the upper Rhine, 
where many of the minor sects were Pietists, similar in 
belief to the Quakers. At his invitation in 1683 Pastorius 
and some fifteen families from Crefeld had come to 
Philadelphia and established a settlement near by, since 
known as Germantown. This grew slowly, including 
in 1700 probably about two hundred families. 

Not until 1702, however, when there was a lull in the 
persecution at home, did any steady stream of emigra- 
tion set in. After that date, encouraged by Queen 
Anne, and later exploited by English and Dutch land 
and transportation agencies, it reached large propor- 
tions, twelve thousand coming across one year. The 
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earlier emigrants were people of means; but those who 
came later, often in whole congregations, induced by the 
glowing pictures of the Newlanders,—soul-drivers they 
called them later—agents of the transportation com- 
panies, were often wretchedly poor. The hardships these 
endured are almost incredible. Plundered at every 
step, many arrived in Holland already destitute after the 
Rhine journey, and sold themselves or their children into 
years of servitude to pay their passage across the ocean. 
The vessels were often like slave-ships, crowded cages of 
pestilence, and in one year two thousand died in passage. 

First Germantown and later Philadelphia were the 
centres from which they spread in increasing waves 
toward the outer-edges of our fan. They were mainly 
an agricultural people, hence they did not stay in the 
city, but poured out into the rich farm-lands of South- 
east Pennsylvania, which offered a golden reward to their 
industry and thrift. They came early into contact with 
that hardy race of pioneers and frontiersmen, the Scotch- 
Irish, with the usual result: the Scotch-Irish hewed 
down the forests and fought off the Indians, then passed 
on with the advance of the frontier, while the plodding, 
industrious German followed at their heels, ploughing 
and sowing and reaping where they had hewn and fought. 

At first the Germans were not patriotic. To them 
government was synonymous with persecution, and, as 
many of them believed in non-resistance, they would not 
fight in defence of the colony. Hence Franklin, among 
others, suspected them, probably without grounds, of 
disaffection during the French and Indian War. The 
worst charge that can be made against them is that 
they cared little whether the French or the English ruled, 
so long as they were not disturbed. To the Revolution 
they contributed some soldiers and supplies and a few 
able and resolute leaders, and their representatives in 
the provisional assembly deserve much of the praise their 
people have showered upon them for their manly stand 
in support of resistance to England. 

The industrial development of Eastern Pennsylvania 
during the past century has been largely due to the thrift 
and industry of the Pennsylvania Germans. ‘They have 
built up the thriving cities of Reading, Allentown, Lan- 
caster, Easton, and York, and are largely responsible 
for the development of the rich mineral wealth of the 
Lehigh Valley. Though not a migratory people, they 
are not confined within the limits of our fan, but form a 
large element of the population of Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and other cities. Altogether they must number 
not less than 2,500,000, or one-third of the population 
of the State. They have not intermarried to any extent 
with the surrounding peoples, and hence have preserved 
their language, religion, and racial characteristics. 

Owing to this unwillingness to become Americanized, 
the Pennsylvania Germans have not played the part in 
State and national activities to which their numbers and 
long standing entitle them. Nevertheless they have 
produced several men of considerable, if not national, 
prominence. Chief among these are the Muhlenbergs, 
descendants of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in America, especially his sons, 
Gen. Peter and Frederick Augustus, the first speaker 
of the national House of Representatives. Nine goy- 
ernors of Pennsylvania have been wholly or partly of 
this stock. Jeremiah Black and Bayard Taylor were 
also partly of German descent. 

As one travels through the country districts, away from 
the influence of the cities, he is impressed with the fact 
that he is traversing a bit of old Europe transplanted to 
the new world. He passes through quiet villages of white, 
plaster-coated stone or brick houses, fronted by wooden 
benches and generally flanked by trim, well-fenced 
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gardens. Every hamlet has its plain-looking brick” or 
stone church, used jointly by Lutherans and Reformed, 
and its antique tavern. In the country one passes over 
quaint Old-World stone bridges, past prosperous stone 
barns out of all proportion to the diminutive houses ad- 
joining them, and rich fields where he often sees women 
and men working at the same tasks. Everywhere he 
hears an uncouth language, in which the occasional 
English words sound absurdly foreign. In some places 
he sees the women wearing the curiously staid dress and 
headgear of the Moravians or the Sects, and comes upon 
churchyards with regular rows of low headstones, all of 
the same shape and size. The food set before him is 
“Pennsylvania Dutch”’ food, plain, but hearty, with the 
proverbial sauer-kraut and country sausage seldom lack- 
ing. If he remains long in any household, he observes 
many old customs, and learns of countless superstitions, 
which the Germans are usually willing to laugh at good- 
humoredly, but by no means to disregard. The games 
of the children, the religious observances, the names over 
the shop doors,—everything seems strikingly un-Amer- 
ican. 

The most notable characteristics of the Pennsylvania 
Germans as a people are thrift, frugality, and love of 
quiet and of the established orders, social, political, and 
religious. These truly Germanic traits have character- 
ized the people from the start, and the exercise of them 
has brought about the prosperity they have achieved. 
Many clever proverbs in the vernacular express remark- 
ably well their sentiment as a people, such as: “It doesn’t 
depend on size, or a cow would catch a rabbit,” “Not 
to shoot is also to miss,’”’ “Whoever steals a ram is no 
sheep thief,” and ‘‘ What we don’t know doesn’t hurt us.”’ 

It is a paradoxical statement, but, nevertheless, a true 
one, that the extension of the virtues of the Pennsylvania 
German constitutes their chief faults. Their frugality 
often extends to niggardliness. Their reluctance to 
create a disturbance has largely made possible the polit- 
ical corruption of Pennsylvania. ‘Their inordinate rev- 
erence for what is has made them adhere to customs 
that make them ridiculous, superstitions that are re- 
versions to barbarism, and a language that, more than 
anything else, has hindered their intellectual and civic 
development. Their exaggerated sense of thrift has 
given them an unideal view of life and little appreciation 
' for its higher and better attributes. 

As a result, while it is perhaps unjust to say that the 
Pennsylvania Germans at present oppose education, 
they have never, except, perhaps, at the very outset, 
actively supported it. It has even been charged that 
the present backward condition of the schools in the 
State is largely due to their attitude. It must be said, 
by way of qualification, that these criticisms hold true 
less particularly of the large cities, yet there is at least 
one Pennsylvania German city of over fifty thousand in- 
habitants which has, as yet, no public library or any 
adequate substitute therefor. The Lutherans and the 
Reformed have, indeed, established colleges, but their 
work is greatly hampered by the poor preparation in the 
lower schools. 

Nowhere is the tenacity with which the Pennsylvania 
Germans cling to established forms more aptly illus- 
trated than in their preservation of the language of their 
forefathers. This language, of considerable interest to 
the student, is South German dialect, largely influenced 
by contact with English. It is merely akin to the Al- 
lemannic or Swiss and shows marked resemblance to 
dialects spoken in the Palatinate country to-day. Like 
these dialects, it is hardly intelligible to one who speaks 
the standard German. Its literary vocabulary—for it 
has a literature, and a “‘ Pennsylvania Dutch”’ version of 
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Hamlet has even been perpetrated—is very pure, show- 
ing few English borrowings; but the spoken dialect, 
especially near the cities where English is spoken, shows 
much greater contamination, and one frequently hears 
sentences which are fully half made up of English words 
and phrases, often in an almost unrecognizable form. 
There are also local dialects, such as the Berks dialect, 
the Northampton dialect, etc., a fact which makes a 
scientific study of the speech difficult. 

At present, owing largely to the influence of the cities 
and the schools, the dialect is beginning to fall into 
disuse. In the cities children and tradespeople, who 
have had to learn it, use it unintelligently and as a mere 
jargon of bad English and worse German. ‘There is also 
a rather unfortunate tendency on the part of the more 
sophisticated of the Pennsylvania Germans to look with 
unnecessary contempt upon their brethren who have 
not yet abandoned the distinctive marks of their an- 
cestry. It is probable that another century or two will 
see the discontinuance of a dialect whose only reason 
for existence is a perfectly well-grounded sentiment. 

It is dangerously easy to criticise a people, and often 
difficult properly to estimate their merits; and this is 
true in treating of the Pennsylvania German. A mere 
acquaintance will bring out his faults, his uncouth Ger- 
man or worse English, his unideal view of life and lack 
of appreciation for its higher qualities, his indifference 
to the interests of education and good government; but 
one does not so readily appreciate his prodigious in- 
dustry, his honesty, his broad but telling humor, and his 
blind loyalty to the traditions of his fathers. 

One thing more needs to be said for him. In the 
intermarrying of races he transmits the virility necessary 
in the make-up of a finer nature than his. It is in general 
true that those among the Germans who are of mixed 
blood are the most intellectual and active. Especially 
is this true of a mixture of the German and the Scotch- 
Irish stocks—when to the vigorous, stolid, persevering 
nature of the Teuton is added the equally vigorous, but 
ardent and idealistic, temperament of the Celt. In 
some such direction as this lies the Pennsylvania Ger- 
man’s hope of becoming truly American, but such an 
event lies a long, long way in the future, for it is directly 
contrary to the traditions of the things that are. 

ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is for Thee alone to give. And dost Thou not 
love a cheerful receiver? —Charles G. Ames. 


Fd 


Religion is not a label, but an element of character. 
It is not a declaration, but a life—John C. Learned. 


Td 


Courage for the great sorrows of life and patience 
for the small ones, and then, when you have accomplished 
your daily task, go to sleep in peace. God is awake.— 


Victor Hugo. 
Fad 


A man is to be judged by his conduct as the manager 
of a business, or as the director of a corporation, as rig- 
orously as in his family relations or as to his personal 
habits.— Rathbone Gardner. i 


Give me good work to do, that I may forget myself and 
find peace in doing it for Thee. Though I am poor, send 
me to carry some gift to those who are poorer, some cheer 
to those who are more lonely.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Many of our losses turn into rare discoveries. ‘The 
truth now known as error, the friend who through weari- 
ness or distrust has fallen from our side, were never ours 
Save in a visionary sense. If love of truth and the power 
to be a friend remain, we have gained more than we can 
ever lose.—Celia Parker Woolley. 


& 


There is a temptation in the wilderness that every soul 
must meet, and faint and stagger under, in some form 
or other. But here, on the other side, is God standing 
silently at the door all day long,—God, whispering to 
the soul that to be pure and true is to succeed in life, and 
whatever we get short of that will burn up like stubble. 
Robert Collyer. 


The Sum of Aff Religions. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Just what is to be left when all religions are blended 
into one is a helpful study,—when, as a writer has quoted, 
“morning drowns the morning star.’ Let us believe 
that love and liberty must be the reality of this New 
Religion! 

But there are more distinctive questions than this. 
If there is to be a universal religion, will it contain the 
idea of a vicarious atonement, a supreme sacrifice for 
the world, or will the symbolism alone remain of this 
creed? Will there be a trinity in the Godhead, or will 
this be relegated to its metaphorical meaning? Will 
there be an adoption of the religion of one nation and 
people, or will there be a blending and uniting of the 
religions of all? Will the revelation be through the 
prophets of the past or the seers and adepts of the 
present? Will the code contain any of the ‘‘eye-for-an- 
eye’’ doctrine of the old Jewish religion, or will the charity 
found in Jesus Christ take possession of the world? Will 
there be a philosophy that will include evil as a necessary 
part of the creation, or the spiritual cosmos, or will the 
answer to the riddle of the root tell us just what evil is? 
Will there be a religion that may be acted or one that 
must be felt? will deeds and faith be together or sepa- 
rate? will the commandments be revised, or is there 
enough in the old code to make men equal and happy? 
What will be the basis of the new religion, the religion 
of the future? Will it be the revelation of nature or the 
revelation of the word? Will science destroy all the fun- 
damentals of the present creeds and make man forever 
an agnostic, or is there that within which passeth show, 
that which will lift man higher, and make him see in the 
inner and spiritual a light that leads? 

One can answer all of these questions in a general way. 
In the first place, that which is to be discarded must be 
that which is peculiar to the single individual religion. 
That which remains must in some form or other belong 
to all of them. ‘There is a grain of truth in every sect. 
There is a fundamental principle of religion in every 
creed. There is the germ of a universal religion in every 
philosophy and every national or racial religion. This 
will be left. But what that is requires explanation. 

While man remains invested with clay and confined 
in the ‘‘muddy vesture of decay,” he will not be able to 
see wholly with spiritual eyes. Therefore, he will see 
as through a glass darkly. He will not be able to discern 
truth in its purity. And here is disclosed something that 
shall never pass away,—the finite character of man. 
Man is finite, and God infinite. There is no other God 
before this one. This being the condition, there will 
never be a time when man will have all the truth until 
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the moment when all men are merged in the divine 
whence they came. 

The New Religion, then, will be a flexible one, one open 
to the sky, one open to the new light that will ever beam 
upon man in his ascending plane. Again, this flexible 
religion must be sufficient in its finiteness for the day. 
Therefore, no code of morals can ever be declared that 
will meet every emergency of man’s upward march. 
The code of Hammurabi, a Babylonian king, became, 
as research now indicates, the code of Moses, a Jewish 
law-giver by adoption, and it has permeated the literature 
and law of the world. Only in recent years has its true 
character as the religion of hate and uncharity and self- 
ishness and vengeance impressed itself upon the world. 
And so this religion, or religious code, must give way. 
And all others in the same way. Religion is not a fixed 
quantity. : 

Religion, being never complete and never perfect, 
cannot in its nature be binding on the individual con- 
science and consciousness. ‘This is not saying that it 
is not a duty to obey the moral laws of the land in which 
one lives. It is merely announcing the liberty of the 
individual soul. A man, in any age of the world of the 
future, looking toward heaven and seeing the light, must 
be allowed to walk in it. The religion of the future will 
not be a written creed: it will be simple in its statement 
of eternal truths, and the rest will be left to the individual 
soul. For forever will man in his individuality confront 
the infinite. He cannot be saved in masses. He cannot 
be elevated to the right hand by any creed through the 
creed. It is the flame seeking the flame when man is 
saved. It is the immortal spark of the divine taking 
fire from the all-divine when a man is saved and made a 
new man. ‘There is no other conversion. ‘The confes- 
sional methods of the Church are not the route to heaven. 
There is no efficacy which does not allow the man full 
freedom. ‘There is no salvation which does not include 
the turning about and making of restitution as far as 
possible. This it will be the privilege and passion of 
the man to do. And, therefore, no direction by organi- 
zation or by written confession of faith can be efficacious 
over the individual announcement and acknowledgment 
of man to his own soul that he has found God ‘There- 
fore, there will be a flexible and liberal creed which, being 
unwritten save in the mind and heart of the world, will 
ever be lifting man to a new view and a view that will 
make him better. There can be nothing fixed in the 
creed: it must be able to change, to embody the truth 
of the world at the time, whether it be through the nega- 
tions of science or the positive declarations of pure reason. 
It is the truth that will make man whole. 

But because the religion of man can never be complete 
and there can never be an appreciation of the plan, yet 
in this very fact lies the truth that a man cannot escape 
the conviction that infinity includes all truth and must 
mean perfection. The plan is not only complete, but it 
is perfect. If there is aught in man worth saving, it must 
be in the purpose of the divine to save. And, if there 
isa perfect plan, it must be that every point in the process 
is a designed one. And the very imperfection of the 
understanding is part of the process of creative design. 
“Tt is not intended that man should know all,” is a very 
trite saying. It excuses to many the idea of trying to 
investigate. But this is an evasion of duty and a trav- 
esty on mind. To think is the first law of man’s tri- 
umphant and overruling nature: And the investigation 
and search after truth will never cease. 

But because man cannot explain evil and pain, and all 
that, is not sufficient reason for denying God. The 
Power that is infinite may have reasons that are infinite. 
The religion of the future, then, will recognize the worth 
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of man and the rightness of the world. It will be a re- 
ligion of affirmation, and not of agnosticism or negation. 
It is something to affirm that ‘‘God’s in his heaven, All’s 
right with the world.” It is pleasant to contemplate 
that there is ‘a Power that makes for righteousness,’’ 
although the details are wanting. It is a duty to say 
that there is a God of order and law, if we cannot yet go 
further in his attributes. But how can infinity plant a 
hope in man that transcends the powers of the mind and 
heart, and yet have nothing to correspond to this hope? 
How can the infinite suffer pain to exist and provide 
no compensation? How can the infinite grant life out 
of the fountain of life, and deny to that which cannot die 
the right to immortality? It is in this wise we are led 
to the idea of a religion of love. 

It does not matter now through what religion of the 
past we endeavor to ascend to the religion of the future: 
these things will be apparent. A growing religion, that 
keeps pace with the advancement of thought in the world, 
that finds God the ruler of his universe, that finds immor- 
tality in man, and the processes of evolution going on in 
the spiritual world as they seem to be going on in the 
physical,—this is part of the religion of the future that is 
unavoidable. 

But, if there is a process founded in wisdom, it must 
conserve something. Here is a being with divine thought. 
No man can so dissect the brain that he can tell what 
thought is. It is-folly and gross pedantry for the modern 
schools to try to do so. Thought is independent largely 
of the man himself, the mysterious, ever-changing ego 
which as personality is the same and yet ever changing. 
One is never the same man at two moments of time. 
The fact that he has felt and known the passing thought 
changes him from the old man for all time. And the 
form of survival of the spirit need not engage much of 
the attention, since through what we see and are able 
to comprehend there is divine purpose. The future will 
take care of itself, as the present is doing. Man will 
live, when, where, and how he does not know any more 
than he knows where he lived before he came thither. 
But, if there is wisdom, then there must be that conser- 
vation of energies which will produce the best. Man is 
ever blest. There is no other idea which is tenable with 
divinity. He is watched over by the Power that makes 
for righteousness. He has the capacity for love and 
happiness. Therefore, it is the design in man that he 
be like his Creator in that he follows the laws of his own 
being. All the strife after happiness is but the expres- 
sion of the fulness of life. God is love, and man is im- 
mortal. 

In this wise we are able to analyze some of tht condi- 
tions of life,and in them find a religion that is sufficient 
for the salvation and happiness of man. Creation is not 
a farce. Man, the being who is part and parcel of a 
plan he is trying to unravel, is not the puppet of a blind 
fate, but the care of a conserving force that wishes all 
his doubts and fears allayed. It follows that man cannot 
separate himself from the process of creation, and, since 
the cosmos is the thought or the self-expression of God, 
man is part and parcel of the Divine Power that rules 
and reigns. Man, too, is divine. Yet there is such a 
part of the Power without man that transcendence be- 
comes the first revelation of immanence. But through 
it all, to make the matter concrete, man can see that he 

“is in the arms of a savior who is willing and eager to save. 
Sin is but the broken law, the ignorance of the finite. 
Suffering is its consequence. But that which rules the 
physical cannot suffer, since it is part of the divine, and 
man has that within which overcometh all sin, suffer- 
ing, and death. ‘To know this is to be able to dismiss out 
of the inner life, out of the consciousness, the feeling that 
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there is a penalty attached to life. On the other hand, 
there is naught but love, and its end blessedness and 
happiness. 

These are some of the fundamentals that must ensue 
by whatever religious route the mind approaches the 
divine mysteries. And’ they become the fundamental 
tenets of the New Religion. ‘They make the groundwork 
on which all men may find sufficient to bring them to- 
gether into one harmonious life, looking Godward and 
striving in and by material means to uncover and evolve 
the divine spiritual seen in nature and human nature. 
Here all men shall agree, and here shall be the final 
triumph of the mighty march toward eternal peace and 
joy in the bosom of God! 

WaARRENSBURG, Mo. 


The Second Coming of Christ and the End of the 
World. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


1: 


In a preceding article I gave a brief history of the doc- 
trine of the second advent of Christ, and some results 
which have come from it. What we have seen suggests 
several questions. 

1. Why is it that intelligent men—that is to say, men 
intelligent in regard to everything else—continue in this 
day to accept the doctrine that these are the last times, 
and that Christ is going to come in the clouds of heaven 
soon, to judge the world and destroy the present order 
of things? Or, indeed, why do they continue to believe 
in any literal bodily second coming of Christ at all, in our 
age or any other? Or in an ending of the world in any 
such unscientific, irrational, and phantasmagorical fashion 
as is so commonly portrayed? 

I answer, intelligent persons are able to believe these 
things because, and only because, they separate their 
religious thinking from their other thinking by a great 
gulf. They could not be induced to believe things 
equally irrational and without evidence in secular matters. 
In everything except religion they regard it as their duty 
to investigate, to examine the evidence on which doc- 
trinesrest. But, the moment this class of minds come to 
religion, they strangely lay aside their habits of rational 
judgment and meekly accept theories which are the 
purest assumptions, because a certain assumed authority 
seems to teach them. ‘They have set out with a deliber- 
ate purpose of believing, if they are Mohammedans, 
whatever is in the Koran; if they are Mormons, what- 
ever is in the book of Mormon; if they are Catholics, 
whatever has been declared by the Church or the pope; 
if they are Protestants, whatever is in the Bible. So 
that you have only to show them the thing actually in 
the Koran or in the book of Mormon or in the bull of a 
pope or in the decree of a church council or in the Bible, 
as the case may be, and they accept it all. This, I say, 
of men who in everything, aside from religious matters, are 
as intelligent and reliable men as are to be found. Itisa 
strange, sad phenomenon, yet it is one that presents 
itself right by your side and mine, wherever we turn. 
Evidently here is the key to the survival of the doctrine 
of the literal personal second coming of Christ. In the 
Book whose infallibility they simply take for granted 
certain imagined things are written about a second com- 
ing, the blowing of a trump, an attendance of archangels, 
a rider on a pale horse, a resurrection of the righteous, 
another resurrection of the wicked, living believers caught 
up to meet their Lord in the air, a throne of judgment, 
the binding of Satan, the darkening of the sun and moon, 
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the passing away of the heavens with a great noise, and 
the descent of the great city, the New Jerusalem, out of 
heaven, and so on,—certain imaginary things of this kind, 
I say, are written in certain places in the assumed infal- 
lible Book, and so, of course, they are to be believed as 
actual verities, which must take place. And, if they did 
not take place in the age when it was declared they 
would, why, then, of course, we must suppose that we 
have misunderstood the time, and keep looking for them 
until they come. All this, instead of examining the foun- 
dation on which the Book itself rests, to see whether its 
teachings regarding a literal second coming at all are 
anything more than the creation of a credulous super- 
naturalistic age,—the hopes, the dreams, the entirely 
groundless expectations and misunderstandings of the 
disciples whom Jesus left behind when he died. Except 
for the utterly foundationless dogma of an infallible Book 
this doctrine of the second coming of Christ would not 
live a single day amidst the light of our age. But we 
shall continue to have it believed, and the time of Christ’s 
coming set over and over again, and Millers rising up, 
and epidemics of Millerism breaking out, and people 
alarmed, and great prophetic conferences assembling in 
New York and London and Chicago and elsewhere, and 
Pastor Russels coming to. preach Second Adventism in 
Hartford, so long as belief in an infallible Book continues. 

2. The ground we have been over suggests a second 
question: What would be the effect upon the world if 
the belief in the immediate second coming of Christ 
should become universal? What would be the effect of 
such a belief upon civilization? Does any one fail to see 
that it would be the most disastrous possible? -I have 
already referred to the effect which this belief had at 
different times when, for a little while, it became some- 
what widely prevalent—as, for example, in Europe at the 
end of the ninth century, and in New England in 1843, 
when Millerism was at its height. Its influence every- 
where was to paralyze industry, to interrupt education, 
to cause people to stop building or making improvements 
in their homes, to cease planning new business enterprises, 
and even to neglect to plough and plant their fields. And 
no wonder. Men sow grain in the spring because they 
believe there will be a demand for grain in the autumn and 
winter. They plant trees because they believe some- 
body will be glad to rest in their shade or eat their fruit 
by and by. ‘They build themselves homes because they 
expect to enjoy them in years to come. ‘They establish 
schools and colleges and churches and libraries and in- 
stitutions of noble philanthropy because they have in 
mind not simply to-day, but the coming time. Convince 
everybody that in one or two or five years from now the 
end of the world will come, and you destroy their interest 
in these things in an hour. 

A believer in second adventism that I knew in Mas- 
sachusetts, when urged to work, the summer he thought 
the world was coming to an end, and make provision for 
his family the next winter, used to'say, ‘‘I tell you there 
isn’t going to be any next winter,’’ and so he wouldn’t 
work, to have his work all lost. Just so, if all men should 
fall into the belief that the end of the world was near at 
hand, I cannot conceive anything that would have a 
greater tendency to arrest the progress of the world, drag 
the race down into idleness and improvidence, and as a 
result into crime, and thus strike the most fatal of blows 
at civilization. 

3. Another question arises. Can any one explain how 
it is that intelligent persons who respect’and honor Christ 
can believe in such a strange and shocking transforma- 


tion in his moral character as we are told is to take place - 


when he comes the second time? The Jesus of the Gos- 
pels was meek and lowly, one who “came not to destroy 
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men’s lives, but to save’’; who modestly declined per- 
sonal homage; who sat with the publican, and forgave 
the harlot, denounced bigotry, spoke words of sweetest 
charity, and even in his final agony pardoned and prayed 
for his murderers,—the kindest of the kind, the most 
tender-hearted and loving and unselfish of men. How 
comes it that, when he makes his appearance the second 
time, he is to be no longer the same kind of a character 
at all, but utterly changed? What means it that he is 
to have lost every lovely and noble trait that makes the 
Jesus of the Gospels so dear and so adorable and is to 
have become transformed into a being fierce, proud, 
haughty, cruel, an avenging warrior from whose mouth 
issues a two-edged sword, to cut, his enemies asunder; 
who sits on a white charger, arrayed in garments dipped 
in blood, with a bow and a crown; whose eyes are flames 
of fire; who treads down his rejectors, in the wine-press 
of his unpitying wrath, until the blood reaches to the 
horses’ bridles? What means it that in the place of the 
real Jesus we have this horrible travesty? No wonder 
that the book of Revelation, which contains this shock- 
ing picture, was so long in getting into the Bible, and that 
so many of the best scholars have always denied its right 
to be there. 

No, friends, the picture condemns itself. This re- 
turning of Christ that is portrayed to us is not Christ 
at all. He is the fictitious production of an age filled 
with bitter persecutions and hatreds and vengeance and 
blood, and of men whose conception of the character of 
Jesus was strangely poor and low and false. ‘That the 
Jesus who uttered the Sermon on the Mount; who wept 
at the grave of Lazarus, and whose gospel was love, 
could by any process have become metamorphosed into 
such a being as the book of Revelation portrays, and as 
believers in the second advent tell us is to appear with 
vengeance in the clouds of heaven, is one of the “most 
amazing and monstrous travesties of the truth that ever 
was perpetuated by the superstitious ignorance and 
audacity of the human mind.”’ 

4. This brings me, finally, to the question, What is 
the true doctrine of the second coming of Christ? 

There is a second coming of Christ. But it is utterly, 
utterly, as far as the east is from the west, as far as day 
is from night, removed from that which has been so 
strangely taught in his name. ‘The real second coming 
of Christ—that which harmonizes with his teachings 
and his character—is not to be thought of as sudden, 
but as gradual. Only in part is it a thing of the future. 
Instead of that it has been going forward ever since 
his death on Calvary. “If I go away, I will come again,” 
he said’ In a very deep and true sense he has been com- 
ing again, and was never coming more rapidly or glo- 
riously than to-day. But it is not in bodily form; it is 
not in any spectacular manner in the clouds of heaven; 
it is not as a warrior demon, to take vengeance on his 
foes, and do all the horrible things which it is declared 
that Christ is to do at his second appearance. His true 
coming is in the hearts and lives of those who prize his 
high teachings, who love him and try to follow him. It 
is in men’s obedience to the Golden Rule which he taught. 
It is in all human love to God as a father and to man as 
a brother. It is in every deed of pure self-sacrifice, per- 
formed by man or woman; in every noble charity and 
beneficence of the age; in every Christ-like word or act, 
said or done, anywhere on earth. In these things are 
seen the real second coming of Christ. If 


“Step by step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man,’— 


if, as the ages go bys the world grows, on the whole, 
purer in its life, wider in its sympathies, higher in its 
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ideals, then very truly Christ has been coming. The 
coming of the spirit of Christ, which is the spirit of love 
and charity and good will to men,—this is the real Second 
Advent. 

Writes Dean Stanley -— 


“The Lord is come, in every heart 
Where truth and mercy claim a part; 
In every land where right is might.”’ 


With equal truth and insight a Welsh poet writes :— 


“Men say that Christ will come. 
We answer, Oh, that he would come! 
We want the Christ to come, to burn the truth 
Afresh upon the forehead of the world. 
E’en as he did in time of old, 
And know ye well 
Already Christ is coming; 
For hear ye nct his footfalls as he comes? 
He tramples down 
The cruel hedges men have built about 
The gates that lead to heaven. 
He rends the creeds 
And gives their tatters to the merry winds. 
He does not come as bigots prophesy. 
To choose an handful and condemn the rest. 
He comes the spirit of a riper age, 
When all that is not good or true shall die; 
When all that’s bad in custom, false in creed, 
That makes the boor and mars the man, 
Shall pass away forever. Yes, he comes 
To give the world a passion for the truth, 
To inspire us with a holy, human love, 
To make us sure that ere a man can be 
A saint he first must be a man.”’ 


This, nothing less or other than this, is the true second 
coming of him whose first coming in Palestine of old was 
such an inestimable blessing to mankind. 


The Pulpit. 


Believing, not Hurrying. 


BY REV. JAMES DE NORMANDIE, D.D. 


He that believeth shall not make haste.—ISAIAH xxviii. 16. 


The place the Hebrew prophets hold in the world’s 
history is unique and remarkable. 

Their words come to us with ever fresh wonder, en- 
couragement, inspiration. Whether for national or in- 
dividual perplexities or overthrows, we turn to them and 
find them as true and helpful to-day as two thousand 
years ago. They touch the eternal foundations of life. 

In the chapters before our text, Isaiah had been con- 
templating and predicting the judgments which were to 
befall the nations of the earth for their disobedience to 
the divine laws, and then he comes to his own time and 
people. Samaria’s glory would depart and her destruc- 
tion would be escaped only by an increase of moral and 
religious earnestness. The people will learn, but will 
slowly learn, those few fundamental precepts, ever the 
same, amidst every variation of outward conditions; 
and only God knows how slowly the promise comes, 
line upon line, precept upon precept, going forward, 
falling backward, broken in courage, ensnared by de- 
lusive schemes, captured by temporary expedients, what 
a story it is of awakened and defeated hopes, here a 
little, there a little,—but, then, adds Isaiah out of his sure 
faith in the rule of omnipotence, there is a precious cor- 
ner-stone, a sure foundation. 

The imagery is from the vast stones which form the sub- 
structure of Solomon’s Temple. Through all the various 
destructions and restorations, all the sieges and captures 
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to which Jerusalem had been subjected, those founda- 
tions with their Cyclopean stones remain, apparently 
as firm as when laid. 

So, the prophet thinks, there is another temple, of 
national justice, human freedom, individual righteous- 
ness, which shall arise even though all other temples fall 
into ruin,—and he who has faith in the Eternal and is a 
fellow-worker with him rests securely in the promise and 
quietly abides God’s time. 

Herein lie two thoughts of deep significance and of 
constant need to every life. 

Confidence in eternal principles. 

. Patience during their slow progress. 

One of the best illustrations of this quiet confidence in 
the triumph of truth is found in the life and studies of 
the great naturalists of our own day. In this respect 
they approach more closely to the Hebrew prophets 
than any body of men since. Of course a man of science 
may be hasty, impatient, denunciatory, but these are not 
characteristics of the leaders and discoverers in that 
realm. In the remarkable memoirs of Darwin we note 
how calmly and confidently a man goes on his way, amidst 
the ridicule and denunciations of others, in his researches 
after the facts in nature which make for and against his 
theory. He knows he can afford to wait. He is seeking 
a law of the universe, and, if he is on the right path, the 
whole power of the universe is working for him; he knows 
there is nothing of his own desire or preference about it; 
it is simply the testimony of the rocks and the sea and 
the plants and the animals and the insects of the whole 
realm of nature, and whatever truth can be established 
from these is of God, and amidst every discouragement he 
renews his strength. 

This is the constant lesson of these grand old prophets. 
Evils prevailed, nations arose amidst great promises 
and went down and out in corruption, the chosen people 
were taken into captivity; but the prophetic vision saw 
the reason for every failure and the only foundations on 
which the eternal triumph was to rest. Believe in God, 
respect, obey the divine laws, have faith in the abiding 
nature of truth, sympathy, love, righteousness: be sure 
your own life is making for these, and then wait God’s 
time for their establishment. 

The deep truth of the text runs out in manifold direc- 
tions. 

Take the crying evil of bad government. Job com- 
plains that “the earth is given into the hands of the 
wicked’’; and this still continues to be the standing 
complaint. ‘The moan of history is bad men in power, 
and still bad men in power. We follow down the train 
of nations and peoples, and distinguish everywhere the 
groanings of this evil. 

Order is the pretext for all worst and most cruel dis- 
order, and in our impatience and despair we ask, Why 
does not God prevent such men from coming into power? 
If we require it of God to prevent the attainment of 
power by bad men, he can do it only by preven‘ing 
society from being just what it is, a mass of conflicting, 
inharmonious, undeveloped beings, slowly coming to 
know what the higher life means or how to attain it; 
but that is what it has been doing under the lead of God 
and of his fellow-workers from the first day until now, 
only it is not yet done. It comes just as fast as a real 
faith in the Eternal grows and deepens and trans orms 
the man. ‘This fact is of more moral consequence than 
a hasty triumph would be. This perpetual stress and 
strain and struggle and agitation, this growth of liberty 
made dear by what ages of trial and suffering under 
the loss of it, is a struggle toward higher moral ideals and 
divine laws and a nobler belief in God. It is not only 
evil, but that peoples are always seeking deliverance, 
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even though blindly and brutally, gives us hope. It is 
a slow matter; but we are drawing toward everlasting 
principles of right of brotherhood, though to-day the whole 
world is in preparation for war and every Christian 
nation in a fever for Dreadnoughts. Through it all, with 
all its drawbacks and downfalls and sin, the prophet 
spirit sees the victory afar, still holds up the banner of 
faith, still sees the foundations surer than those of Sol- 
omon’s Temple, still whispers courage to men heart- 
sick of the world’s slow progress,—here a little and there 
a little, line upon line, precept upon precept,—he that 
believeth shall not make haste. 

Here is a reformer struggling for some great national, 
moralideal. Wasitanti-slavery? Isit temperance? Isit 
civil-service reform? Is it the ever-deepening shadow of 
the issue between labor and capital? Is it the old ques- 
tion of poverty and charity? How many have striven 
to find the truth in these matters, have lived earnest, 
self-denying, devoted lives, and have died not even in 
sight of the promise. And yet these are the very ones 
who have always had most of the prophet’s sure vision 
and the prophet’s sure and tranquil faith. More than 
all, just as with the prophets, the faith of every real 
patriot and reformer grows stronger as the crisis comes 
on. It was the Egyptian oppression which brought the 
Israelite deliverance. It was tyranny which aroused 
the heroism of Epaminondas; it was the Carthaginian 
despotism which fired the heroism of a Scipio; it was 
the deepening shadow of slavery which touched the 
words of a May and a Garrison and a Phillips with the 
burning glow of freedom; and in all the great tragedies, 
the defeated hopes of our humanity, from the wrongs 
which have to be avenged, from the rights which seem 
about to be overthrown, comes the reawakening of faith 
in the Eternal, by which alone we rest for his triumphs. 

One of our hardest lessons is to find out how we can 
be put forward and upward by being put back and put 
down, prospered by being baffled, a greater hope out of 
manifold disappointments, a serener faith out of the 
severest grief; but it is a divine lesson which all lofty 
souls have to learn. Never was this harder than now, 
when the habit and tendency of our time are more eager 
to conquer the world, to dig for its treasures, to work, to 
build, to yoke the elements, than to believe, to wait. It 
is not a tendency to be sweepingly condemned nor to be 
bettered by complaint. We need to toil and gather and 
invent, but we need to believe there are still mightier 
spiritual forces at the centre of the universe and of life 
which we must study and acquire and with which we must 
come into harmony and obedience. 

There are some things for whose solution and triumph 
we must not be in too great haste. Who of us have not 
yearned for a far greater unity in divisions and discords 
of the Christian Church which make ineffective almost 
all missionary work? for a fellowship of regenerated 
sects, a blending of all litanies and creeds, or a forgetting 
of them all in the higher worship of the spirit? But, if 
it took many generations before the world was ready even 
to hear that simple, gracious message which was all 
centred in the Beatitudes and the Sermon on the Mount, 
is it strange if many, many more are needed to under- 
stand that message and make it our daily law, and grasp 
its fulness and witness the building of one Fold? Be 
content if here and there are some signs in the reddening 
sky of that great reconciliation, a broad churchman 
now and then in every denomination crying out against 
the narrow barriers of creed, or against the inerrant 
Scriptures, or against Christianity as the only true re- 
ligion, or against any one church thinking it guards the 
doors of salvation,—be content if now and then out of a 
cloudy theological sky shine some foretokenings of the 
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Spirit again descending like a dove. Be it enough for 
us to bear some trifling part in some corner of the vine- 
yard, in purging out some of the poisonous suspicions 
and the bitter jealousies and the destroying insincerities - 
and the sectarianisms that cumber the ground, and then 
to die without the full harvest in sight. 

So, too, in regard to every evil in society. We fret and 
grow despondent and doubt God’s providence becatise 
they disappear so slowly, because sometimes in the 
changes and strife of national life they may for a time 
increase. If, indeed, one is conscious of adding to the 
world’s evil by falsity or selfishness or vice or crime or 
neglect, then may we fret; but for what we have not 
caused, nay, for what in a little way we are trying to 
cure, why should we fret? As Martin Luther used to 
say, when in earnest about his great work, and opposi- 
tion or failure came, ‘‘ Let the Lord God look to that.” 

Impatient soul, know thou art not responsible for the 
whole world. Its creation and redemption rest on worthier 
and stronger arms than thine,—arms which are guiding 
it to its appointed goal. Only do to-day’s duty, seek 
to-day’s truth, bear to-day’s burden, fling behind thee 
to-day’s temptation; only see that thou addest nothing 
to the world’s weight of wrong; only for thyself keep 
faith with God and wait for his appearing. 

There are two scenes in the life of the great Hebrew 
lawgiver which are touching for their revelation of the 
quiet indwelling faith which was the secret of his power. 
One, where he stood on the top of the mountain, without 
fear, amidst the thunders of Sinai, waiting confidently 
for a mission from the Lord which should send him to 
his work; the other, when, at the end of his labors, he 
went up to look off from the top of another mountain, 
over the Canaan he could not enter, and then without 
murmuring, lay down to die. 

“O lonely tent in Moab’s land! 
O dark Bethpeor’s hill! 
Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 


“God hath his mysteries of grace, 
Ways that we cannot tell; 
He hides them deep, like the secret sleep, 
Of him he loved so well.” 


If our object is a really lofty one, we can never see it 
realized except in a very small measure. He who labors 
for the kingdom of God stands always on a Mount Nebo, 
whose promised land is just beyond his reach. ‘To that 
gaze there is no horizon. Though we never enter that 
land ourselves, let us be content that those for whom we 
toil and pray will some day inherit. He whose aim is 
low and whose object is poor, he reaches his promised 
land very soon and easily; to him whose search is the 
truth, whose aim is perfection, whose desire is the king- 
dom of God, ‘‘the sweet fields are still beyond the 
swelling floods.” 

It is not what man does that exalts him, but what 
man would do. We die and are buried this side the ever- 
unattained, which has indeed been promised from the 
beginning, but which is the eternal mystery hid in the 
Eternal. 

Then there is the whole question of the mystery of 
life—of what profound significance is the lesson of our 
text here! Mystery follows our steps everywhere. We 
cannot escape it at any point. All things run into that 
sea at last. What means creation? When did it begin? 
Who began it? Whatis man? Whence, whither? Why 
does evil exist? Why pain? Why should the innocent 
suffer? Why does life end so untimely? Why is the 
experience of life so long ripening the fruit of wisdom? 
Have any satisfactory answers ever been given to these 
questions? Does not every answer only throw the 
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question a little further back? Can you find any answer 
in Scriptures? Does Jesus tell us why these things are 
so? Shall they ever be answered? I donot know, but this 
I know, that, answered or not, the loftiest souls have been 
content to find in present duty an all-sufficient satis- 
faction for existence; in a strong faith in God, a sufficient 
impulse to carry them tranquilly and triumphantly on; 
with the assurance that what is not known here shall 
be hereafter. 

And then every life has its secret burdens or question- 
ings, forever asking, Why, why has this come to me? to 
all of which there is only the answer of Isaiah, ‘‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.’’ Perhaps there may 
be some erring, ungrateful, ungracious child, with par- 
ents’ hearts breaking and bleeding over its fall, agonizing 
in daily prayer for its return, and all you can say is, ‘‘He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ There may be 
anxieties, alienations, crossed desires, and disappointed 
hopes mortal vision cannot see to the end. ‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.” The mind may be 
broken, strangest visitation which befalls our human 
lot; how can that be under a good Providence? ‘He that 
believeth shall not make haste.”” ‘There may be mem- 
ories, many here, coming from these hearts to hearts 
which beat no longer. O impatient griefs and sorrows, 
how your imploring voices have this consoling answer, 
“He that believeth shall not make haste.” All the 
answer which availeth anything comes to that strong 
and quiet faith, and it is about all one can say. The ages 
in their silent process lead us to the more silent God. 
The solution of the whole universe does not rest upon 
any one life; but the storms pass away, the burdens roll 
off, the path grows easier, and the heavenly vision deep- 
ens to the soul that will but ‘‘rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for him.” 

All noble growth in nature or of the soul is a slow thing. 
We travel by steam and electricity, and we think we can 
do all things at that pace. We cannot. There is no 
electric road to wisdom or to heaven. 

“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

If you would win the saints’ glory, you must fight the 
saint’s fight. Here is the real doctrine of the persever- 
ance of the saints: only make it a little longer and a little 
stronger than the perseverance of the sinners, and the 
redemption of the soul draweth nigh. 

The way for the currents of life to broaden and deepen, 
and their freightage of joy, peace, and content to grow 
heavier and richer is to build up life from the beginning 
on the deep foundations of spiritual principles. The men 
who go whining about the degeneracy of our days, or who 
say that all the fine hopes of the republic have vanished 
forever, are not men who have any of the prophet’s spirit 
or the prophet’s faith. Degeneracy has beset them more 
than the age. ‘They forget that we are cast into the midst 
of mightier and more perplexing problems than any 
generation before has been called to meet. Many a mistake 
may be made, many a trusted man prove false, but the 
end is not yet, as Jesus said, in the midst of wars and 
rumors of wars. Know that, if only the thing be true 
and the principle eternal, the triumph will come. .‘‘He 
that believeth shall not make haste.’’ Never were there 
so many earnest, wise, consecrated men and women 
giving themselves unselfishly to all our serious social 
problems. 

What a lesson of boundless hope does this truth carry 
to us in the toilsome path of our daily life! Can we, dare 
we, give way to discouragement or despair? We begin 
to see what a mighty universe this is. It is not the work 
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of six days nor of ten thousand years nor of a million 
years. Mighty things to be done, and they require vast 
ages. Slowly they come to brighter and better things; 
but if he, to whom a thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past, can be patient, need we be so impatient 
and fret ourselves because of evil-doers? Politics may 
disgust us because persons otherwise respectable and 
honorable will, in politics, do such base things; men may 
forget every law of integrity in business; fashion may 
crush out every impulse of sympathy; passion may turn 
man again and again toward the beast from whose nature 
we do slowly escape; worship may seem to have a slight 
influence over our ways; the perplexities of life may 
for a time obscure our vision, its burdens break us down. 
Courage, O heart of man, courage, this is a mighty uni- 
verse and comes slowly to its fruition; but, if it is God’s 
universe and we are fellow-workers with him, though a 
thousand years may be as a day, the day of light, of 
truth, of peace, of righteousness, must come. Ah! it 
all comes to that question and solution at last, Are we 
fellow-workers with God? If not, we go backward in- 
stead of forward, as the ruins of many a great nation, of 
many a promising life bear witness. 

Only believe in the great principles of the higher life, 
of the spiritual realities: work for them, and the triumph 
must come. Let the discouragements be temporary: 
let the prophetic hope be the settled temper of life. Har- 
bor not the too common thought that a mighty working 
of the spirit is no longer possible. Believe that religion 
is still capable of mighty things, of mighty transforma- 
tions, of new births of the Spirit, and they will come; 
and you shall be their herald and their witness, and, 
instead of this talk about the decline of the church and 
of religious observances, and this lapse and eclipse of 
faith, they shall be renewed and re-established, and 
religion have as much power in the community as human 
nature has the capacity to receive and use. 

Be hopeful in the atmosphere of these great spiritual 
realities which, though they must’ be told over and over 
again, line upon line, precept upon precept, are ever 
wearisome to the soul which has caught a vision of their 
beauty and their power. 

Be at home in the companionship of those who, in all 
ages, have striven for them. Keep step with all the 
children of God who have labored for the kingdom, and 
then quietly awaited its coming. “Behold I lay in 
Zion for a foundation a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation; he that believeth shall not 
make haste.”’ 

Roxspury, Mass. 


Prayer. 


Lord of life and of light, our souls wait upon the living 
God, as those that watch for the morning. We wait 
for power and love and a sound mind; we wait for the 
air of the heavenly life; we wait for strength and peace; 
we wait for the holy spirit, for the forgiveness of our 
sins, for communion with the saints. We have fallen 
out of our true life; we wait to be restored to it again. 
We have been care-bound in the life of the world. Oh, 
take us into those upper currents of desire which end 
with thee, and have ever thy light upon them! We have 
been faint under the burden of sin and error. Oh, give us 
the rest of knowing that we do not hide from thee, that 
only by having no disguises with our God can we be 
perfectly healed! We have been disquieted in vain; 
we have been careful and troubled about many things. 
Make all our care to be for the one thing needful, and for 
the part that cannot be taken away. Amen.—J. Ham- 
ilton Thom. 
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Mignonette. 


The rose is the garden’s face, 

And the lily her white, white hand; 
And one hath a gift of grace, 

And one is the pride of the land. 


But behind the lily and rose, 

By the crowd unseen, unsought, 
A finer flower there grows; 

And it is the garden’s thought. 


We may praise the face so sweet, 
And the lily hand; but yet 
The garden were incomplete, 
Without the mignonette. 
—Carrie W. Bronson, in Transcript. 


My Neighbor, the Negro. 


Nature is on our side as to the negro 
problem: the South’s extent of territory, 
climate, soil, products, healthfulness, are 
all in favor of the negro. Things could be 
worse. If the negro were not naturally 
adaptable, if he were without the capacity 
for work, if he clung tenaciously to his 
African tongue, if he were fanatically de- 
voted to a heathenish religion, the situation 
would be more tragic than it is. Since 
there is room enough in the South for both 
races, and since the negro comes to his op- 
portunities in America with certain poten- 
tial qualities as regards work and growth, 
the difficulties are seen to be in large meas- 
ure removable through training and the hab- 
its of thrift and right living. Racial preju- 
dice, though deep-seated by instinct, can 
be tempered by reason. As prejudice is 
the virus of the negro problem, so reason is 
the main antidote. Whatever, therefore, 
enables reason to do its perfect work, such 
as the home, the school, the church, the 
press, and freedom of discussion, is on the 
side of amelioration. 

We may learn a lesson from Ireland. Sir 
Horace Plunkett was for eight years in the 
British Parliament. He came to see that 
for seven centuries England had applied 
political remedies to Ireland’s economic 
evils. He concluded that it would be well 
to try economic remedies for economic evils. 
So, leaving his seat in the House of Commons, 
he went to Ireland to slowly change economic 
conditions by enriching the soil, by estab- 
lishing co-operative dairies, and by bring- 
ing about better business methods in farming 
and in life. ‘‘Better farming, better busi- 
ness, and better living’? are his three max- 
ims. The fine results are known to us all. 
That, in a word, was Armstrong’s programme 
forty-three years ago. His own terse state- 
ment of the task is classic, ‘‘The thing to 
be done was clear: to train selected negro 
youths who should go out and teach and lead 
their people, first by example, by getting 
land and homes; to give them not a dollar 
that they could earn for themselves; to 
teach respect for labor, to replace stupid 
drudgery with skilled hands,—and to these 
ends to build up an industrial system for the 
sake not only of self-support and intelligent 
labor, but also for the sake of character.’ 
For Armstrong knew that the negro had 
to work out his own salvation. He must 
look primarily to himself. Self-help is the 
end and work the means. To Gen. Arm- 
strong, manual training meant moral train- 
ing. His goal was character. This gospel 
of work is closely akin to that summary of 
Hebrew experience, “Right doing tendeth 
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to life.’ How transient is thought! “A 
man’s conclusions simply mark the place 
where he got tired thinking.’ The mental 
is temporary, but the moral is eternal. 

Two things are taking place in the South 
to-day: first, the making of a race; and, 
secondly, the adjustment of that race to the 
civilization and ideals of America. These 
two tasks are altogether separable. Had 
the negro’ remained in Africa, the making 
of a race would have been the one thing 
necessary. Brought to our shores in the 
savage state, the two tasks of making a race 
and adjusting it to civilized conditions have 
had to go on hand in hand. The experi- 


ments have been varied,—slavery, politics, | 


and now self-help through work and habits 
of thrift, obedience to law, and respect for 
one’s neighbor. In a word, we have fallen 
back upon the natural process of self-dis- 
cipline in the making of a race as in the 
making of a man. Armstrong’s prescription 
for the making of a race has in it the gist 
of Jesus’ teachings as to the making of a 
man. As Dr. Parkhurst said: ‘“‘ Christ saves 
men not merely by giving them a scheme 
to conform to, but by becoming within them 
a personal potency making them able to 
conform to it. He becomes alive in them, and 
that 1s what saves them.” 

Slavery unquestionably conferred bene- 
fits upon the negro. It was probably a 
necessary step in his discipline. Aside from 
the evil effects on the white race, its chief 
failures were in dulling the conscience and 
stunting the will of the negro. Armstrong, 
seeing this, sought to energize the conscience 
and will of the blacks as the main agencies 
of manhood. ‘To this end he gave new values 
for the negro to the land, to home, to work, 
to character, and to life. Armstrong seized 
at a glance the essentials in the situation of 
the negro in America: from slavery he took 
work as the sole thing helpful to the blacks, 
and to work he added self-interest as a means 
of energizing the will and conscience of the 
freedmen. 

With Armstrong the presence of the negro 
in America was not an accident or an after- 
thought of God. Most of us start out by 
impugning the wisdom of God in creating 
races other than our own. How much 
anxiety he could have saved the earth if 
he had, with due foresight, made all men 
like ourselves! If only he had made all 
men in our image, what an Eden the earth 
would have been! That view has been dom- 
inant to this day. Prior to Columbus 
civilization was confined to that bright 
spot known to us as Europe. Here white 
peoples advanced by interacting forces to 
a high pitch of culture. They were the 
world. Then, with the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the opening of the Orient, there came 
a dispersion of these advanced Europeans 
to all the continents and islands of the sea, 
where they were brought into immediate 
contact with backward peoples the world 
over. Since this dispersion the problem of 
racial adjustment has been a supreme task. 
In this far-flung battle line the South has 
been placed at the bloody angle. Our job, 
therefore, is of world significance. In it 
all a divine purpose is working itself out, 
and to this form of co-operation with God’s 
plans you and’ I must summon all the re- 
sources of reason, faith, and the spirit of 
mutual helpfulness. The finest definition 
of education that I ever heard was given by 
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Bishop Gore of England, ‘‘An educated 
man is one whose intellect is trained to co-' 
operate in the purpose of human progress.” 

When the disciples stumbled upon a 
beggar born blind, they asked, ‘‘ Master, 
who did sin, this man, or his parents, that 
he was born blind?” ‘To them the poor 
creature suggested only a query as to the 
origin of sin. Jesus, on the contrary, in the 
spirit of human helpfulness, saw in the blind 
man a chance for the works of God to be 
made manifest to all. So he replied, “‘ Nei- 
ther hath this man sinned, nor his parents, 
but that the works of God shall be made 
manifest in him.” “And then he added, with 
directness of purpose, ‘‘I must work the works 
of him that sent me.” ‘This man born blind 
might have served for Armstrong as a type 
of the negro in America to-day. Too long 
have we given ourselves to the query as to 
who is responsible for the negro’s presence 
here, England, which encouraged the traf- 
fic, or the New England slave-traders or 
the Southern planters? Brushing aside such 
quibbles, let us with earnest resolve adopt 
Jesus’ attitude of practical helpfulness and 
discerning faith as to the purpose of God 
in all this matter. If he purposes to bring 
up a new race to share in the blessings of 
civilization, if, in so doing, he seeks to beget 
in us qualities of patience, forbearance, faith, 
and neighborly love, who are we that we 
should resist God? What was deemed a 
stumbling-block proves to be a ladder upon 
which we may climb to the highest virtues 
of which our common nature is capable.— 
Samuel C. Mitchell, Ph.D., in the Southern 
Workman. 
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What the Roman Catholics are going 
to do to us. 


We find it a little difficult to get panic- 
struck and frantic over the alarmist speeches 
of some very worthy but highly imaginative 
people. Here, for instance, is Lord Rob- 
ert Montagu, whose address we note in 
the Citizen. In the course of a_ historical 
survey and a prophecy foretelling all sorts 
of calamities, he says: “‘Great Britain is to 
be crushed under the pope’s feet, and is then 
to be used as a fulcrum against the liberties 
and all that is pure in the religion of Chris- 
tendom. Enormous issues are involved in 
the success of the conspirators. The over- 
throw of the Protestant crown and Protes- 
tant churches in Great Britain is the de- 
struction of Protestantism throughout the 
world and the establishment of the absolute 
and universal dominion of the pope. The 
attainment of that end is in the very grasp 
of the papacy.” 

Now that surely is dreadful enough to 
contemplate. But where is the evidence of 
the plot or the least probability of its suc- 
cess, even if it existed? It would seem, 
indeed, from the present situation of affairs, 
as if the poor pope—with France and Portu- 
gal broken loose and Italy and Spain full 
of indifference or remonstrance and in- 
subordination, and with modernism daily 
gaining ground—has just about all he can 
do at this time to hold his own, without 
undertaking the little job of overthrowing 
the democratic institutions of England and 
America and stamping out Protestantism 
throughout the world. 

But perhaps we are too easy and tolerant 
and not suspicious enough, We-confess that 
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we think we wouldn’t make a very good 
Sherlock Holmes. Unless proof positive 
to the contrary is forced upon us, we prefer 
not to believe more evil of any man, or- 
ganization, or church than is absolutely 
necessary. We like the spirit of Lincoln 
which would refuse to “set down aught in 
malice.’’ ‘With malice towards none, with 
charity for all,’”’ we desire to give to all our 
fellow-mortals the “‘benefit of the doubt, ’’— 
to regard them as innocent, at least until 
they are proved guilty. At the same time 
we hope we are not so purblind and pusil- 
lanimous as not to see when real dangers 
threaten and not to defend the truth when 
it is actually assailed. But we don’t get 
frightened at scare-crows or go tilting at 
windmills with Don Quixote. The muck- 
raker is abroad in the land, and he takes 
up not only a good deal of real muck, but 
much that is only counterfeit muck.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


Life’s Retrospect. 


Our life, as it passes, brings us into con- 
tact with wonderful things, but there is 
nothing so wonderful as the life itself. Why 
we came to be here, where we are, and what 
we are, that is the imimense, the ever inex- 
plicable thing. That this collection of fac- 
ulties and sensibilities, these five senses, 
this memory, this imagination, this will, 
should have been compressed into the per- 
sonality we call “‘I,’’ should be thrust into 
this queer complex of flesh and blood and 
set going for a brief span of years on this 
bit of a planet, the fragment of an immeas- 
urable universe, and then to disappear, 
to drop back into the eternity from which it 
came,—what are we to make of all that? 
We did not ask for existence, certainly not 
for this kind of existence; but here itis. We 
might, for aught we can see, have been any- 
thing else or anywhere else. There are 
probably dwellers in planets whirling round 
Sirius, or other of the myriad stars in the sky, 
revolving the same question, met by the 
same puzzle. Inside the visible universe 
there may be countless invisible ones, sphere 
' within sphere, recognizable by other forms 
of perceptien, yet conscious, vastly more 
conscious, than we are. There are within 
our own range of vision myriads of other 
lives,—ephemere, birds, beasts,—all of them, 
like ourselves, projected into life, their 
place, their limits fixed, without any willing 
ot knowing of theirown. We are full to-day 
of the question of representative govern- 
ment, of the referendum, of people having 
a voice in the management of their affairs. 
The government we are actually under, 
the cosmic government, which has decided 
everything for us, is anything but that. It 
is the dumbest of governments. It does 
everything and says nothing. It is a queer 
business, which we have to make the best of. 

But, if the government is despotic, it is 
a despotism of benevolence. If we have 
no yote, it is evidently because our vote 
would be worth so little; would be, in fact, 
a confusion, and not a help. The scheme 
is too vast for our electoral wisdom. That 
what is offered us is good, even to our own 
thinking, is evident from the fact that we 
hug the gift so closely. The worst penalty 
we can inflict on a man is a sentence of 
death. When men weary of life, as some do, 
it is not because they have too much of it, 
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It is when its fires run low, 
when vitality has ebbed, when its oppor- 
tunities close through defect of power, that 
they call for a change. Reclothe them with 
the old vigor, and they would want to go 
on. Life-weariness is the feeling of the 
tired child, who, after a frolicsome day, 
calls fretfully for its sleep. But that is 
no reflection on the day. It is an affair of 
exhausted nerves, that want recuperation. 

Life is to be judged, not from its empti- 
ness, but from its fulness. Of all visible 
things on this planet we possess it in its 
highest quality. One is awe-stricken in 
contemplating the immensity of the in- 
heritance of which we are put in possession,— 
that we can think eternity makes us, in a 
very real sense, eternal. Immensity and 
eternity meet in us, for we are the living 
embodiments of their idea. Our actual 
existence here is a mere flash, but it has 
these things behind it and interpenetrating 
it. Deprive man, if you will, of his God, of 
his religious hopes; you can never deprive 
him of these infinite relations. They are 
of the structure of his soul. Wherever that 
came from, it brought these things with it 
and in it. Man stands on time, but always 
to look beyond it. 

Life is so full, so, complex an affair, that 
it is impossible to sum it under any one as- 
pect. There are a thousand standpoints from 
which to view it, each one offering a new 
picture. We may talk of it as a gift or as 
a journey or as an enjoyment or as an 
endurance or as a struggle. Vuivere est 
militare. Let us think of it here as an ex- 
perience. For that we need a good stretch 
of years behind us. Not that old men are 
to be taken as the only true witnesses. Often 
they are false ones; for they write out of a 
condition, a temperament, which may rep- 
resent something very different from their 
best. A man is so many times himself. 
As Sainte-Beuve says: ‘‘Every day I change. 
... Before the final death of the mobile 
being who calls himself by my name, how 
many men will already have died in me!”’ 
An appraisement of life, to be true, needs 
the testimony of youth and of middle age, 
as well as of its later years. The best wit- 
ness is that of men who, having a sufficiently 
long experience of life’s varying phases, can 
retain and reconstruct for themselves the con- 
sciousness of them all. When a man is 
fifty, he ought to know himself fairly well. 
We must have more vitality than our an- 
cestors, for so many of them write of them- 
selves as practically done with by that time. 
Montaigne considered himself old at fifty. 
Erasmus has the same view. He says: ‘‘I 
am now fifty, a term of life which many do 
not reach, and I cannot complain that I have 
not lived long enough.’ Béranger, in some 
dismal lines, speaks of what awaits him,— 
gout, blindness, deafness, imbecility,—all in 
view of the fact that, as he puts it, J’az 
cinquante ans. 

Some of us have gone a long way beyond 
that, and yet feel no inclination to sing 
dirges. We have not much future before 
us, so far as this world is concerned. In 
compensation there is a rich past behind us, 
of which we are competent to form some 
judgments. The retrospect has some de- 
lights of its own. Not the least is the con- 
sciousness that the thing, such as it is, has 
been fairly and safely got through. We 
ought to make more of this than some of 
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us appear to do. The present, the future,— 
these are affairs of struggle, of doubts and 
fears, of infinite uncertainties. But the 
past, that is beyond the reach of fate. Not 
the gods, as Horace somewhere has it, can 
rob us ofit. The picture is by no means all 
we could wish,—no artist is satisfied with his 
picture,—but it has been actually painted 
and hung on the line. We were sent here to 
paint it, and the universe would not have 
been complete without it. Fear so often 
shadows the prospect that it is an immense 
relief to know a part of our life from which 
fear has forever fled. Nothing can happen 
to that past of ours: it all has happened. 
You can go over every foot of the ground, 
sure that no unknown enemy will break out 
on you there. How horribly we were afraid 
as we turned some of the corners of it! But 
we are not afraid now. The foe has done 
his worst, and yet here we are! 

One of the chief lessons of the retrospect, 
indeed, is to teach us not to be afraid. Think 
of all the fears that in succession have haunted 
us during that fifty years, if we have lived so 
long! What has become of them? “I 
have had a great deal of trouble in my life,” 
said a dying man to his children, “and 
most of it has never happened.’ Many 
young people start in a panic. Taine writes 
of himself at twenty-one, ‘“My only con- 
solation is that the game will only last forty 
or fifty years at most, and that at the end 
of it all is rest, eternal sleep, I hope.’’ But 
Taine found abundant satisfaction in his 
after career. The present writer—if a 
personal reminiscence may be permitted— 
at the mature age of seventeen was cotivinced 
he would never be able to earn a living. 
When the parental support had gone, he 
must sink into destitution. It did not turn 
out so, Later, as a student for the ministry, 
he was equally certain that his aversion to 
certain tenets of the old theology would 
wreck his career, As a matter of fact, from 
the beginning of his ministry—in the pulpit 
and elsewhere—until now, he has uttered 
his whole heart and has found no hurt. 
We are dealt with, it seems, with a kind of 
quiet humor. The things we dreaded don’t 
happen: what hits us hardest is nearly 
always something quite unlooked for. How 
queerly, almost absurdly, things turn out! 
Napoleon, at twenty-five, in a letter to a 
friend says, ‘‘To live quietly, to enjoy 
family affections, on about £200 a year,— 
there, my friend, is the kind of life one should 
look for.’”’ The hero of a hundred fights, 
the conqueror of Europe, the receiver of im- 
perial revenues, the centre of a world’s 
politics, looks forward at the beginning, 
as his ideal, to ‘‘a quiet life, to family affec- 
tions, and two hundred a year’! The ex- 
perience of the aged should teach the young 
to be brave. Life will not hurt them. In- 
numerable lions roar along the path of 
the pilgrim. When we get up to them, we 
find they are chained. Saint Bernard, who 
knew something of hardship, came to a con- 
clusion we may all take note of: “Nothing 
can harm me except myself.... Never am 
I a real sufferer but by my own fault.”” The 
strange thing is that the elders, after so long 
an experience of the kindness of things, 
still carry their fears. How horribly afraid 
of death was Dr. Johnson! And yet how 
simple a business was that last falling asleep 
when it came to him! The saintly Perreyve 
was hag-ridden by the same fear. But 
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note his words when the time came, ‘‘ How 
happy I am, now that I know Iam dying!” 
People torment themselves with all man- 
ner of illusions. Pessimists take it as a 
certain proof of the worthlessness of life 
that people do not want to live their lives 
over again. Many do not, or say they do 
not. It is recorded of Dr. Parker that, 
preaching on his seventy-first birthday, he 
told his congregation that he had been asked 
whether he would like to have those years 
all over again, to which he had replied, 
“Not for ten million worlds.” Dr. Parker 
was a man of many moods, and half a dozen 
different souls seemed to speak at times 
through that complex personality. But, if 
his words here were from his settled con- 
viction, they are in no sense an arraignment 
of life. That people do not want to traverse 
the same ground over again is no verdict on 
the journey itself. Men do not want to go 
backward, and for the reason that they 
want to goforward. When you have reached 
Leeds on the way to Scotland, you do not 
return to repeat the journey. But that is 
no condemnation of the road from London 


to Leeds. Our eyes are in front, and not at 
the back of our heads. ‘‘Forward is our 
watchword.’’ ‘‘We have done this, now 


let us do that.’”? The argument here is simply 
against a stale repetition. It misses fire 
entirely as against the good of living. 

The backward look on life gives a good 
opportunity for judging of what Loisy 
finely calls “‘the moral worth of the uni- 
verse.”” If anything, in such a _ review, 
stands out with sunbright clearness, it is 
the essentially spiritual system under which 
we live. We have in succession all sorts of 
pleasures offered us. The right moment 
for appraising them is not when we are 
sipping the foaming draught. It is the 
moment after, or, still better, that farther 
moment when we contemplate them from 
the distance of years. We get then the 
true flavor of actions. It is the after-taste 
that counts. And what are these verdicts? 
We find that, while mere animal gratifica- 
tion leaves nothing, or next to nothing, for the 
soul, the things we have done out of our faith, 
our love, our spirit of sacrifice, create in us 
an afterwards of purest joy. That, we find, 
is how we are made. ‘This law, of the after- 
results of things, is as sure, as inexorable, 
as gravitation. Its operation shows us the 
kind of universe we are in. If things are 
like that, then the Power behind them is 
like that. 

‘By all that He requires of me, 

I know what He Himself must be.” 


This is not to say that the lighter pleasures 
are under ban. Life’s retrospect, if we 
bring a clear mind to it, shows us a scheme 
of things whose infinite variety invites and 
calls out a like variety of response. Nature 
enjoys her frolics and bids us enjoy ours. 
She did not set her lambs frisking, her par- 
rots mocking, her monkeys grimacing for 
nothing. They are outcomes of her joyous 
heart. Man’s sense of the ridiculous belongs 
to theology as much as his passion and his 
woe. ‘There is a feeling of the inmost truth 
_ of things in what Sir James Stephen says 
of Coleridge’s view of life: ‘‘The result was 
a sort of filial confidence in the kindness of 
God which permitted and even encouraged 
something not dissimilar from the light- 
hearted frolic which it is my greatest hap- 
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piness to see my children enjoying in my 
company, and under such parental control 
as I am obliged to use.’’ But this must not 
prevent us from recognizing that life is a 
great and serious affair, not to be expressed 
in trivialities. You may jest in life, but you 
are not to make life a jest. You will miss 
the best of it if you do. 

In a review of our past the one thing that 
gives it coherence, meaning, purpose, is when 
we regard it as the development in us of a 
personality, the growth of a soul. One 
pities the people who forget this: one won- 
ders what their final thoughts will be. Will- 
iam Law, in his ‘‘Serious Call,’’ depicts the 
life of a fashionable woman of histime. “‘If 
she lives thirty years in this way, she will 
have spent fifteen in bed and fourteen in 
eating, drinking, dressing, and visiting, 
reading plays and romances, and going to 
the theatre.’ That is a pitiful story, the 
story of so many in our day. In studying 
the lives of such people, we are ready to 
excuse that council of the sixth century 
which seriously debated the question whether 
women had souls? Whether we be men or 
women, let us be sure of this, that there is 
nothing else worth having or worth develop- 
ing. And our age, with all its defects and 
difficulties, is, if we give it and ourselves a 
chance, a splendid one for the soul. There 
has been no better for the growth of faith. 
We have revolutionized all the grounds of 
faith, upset our old theologies, turned our 
Bibles inside out, and all this to find our 
faith, as the inspiration of our living, more 
deeply rooted than ever before. And it is 
life which has taught us this; life, whose 
vicissitudes have revealed to us the Divine 
guidance, whose experiences have shown 
us where the real values, the hidden treasures, 
lie; life, whose hard fight has thrown us 
back upon God as our only refuge and 
strength; life, whose divine character and 
glorious possibilities have been revealed to 
us in Jesus Christ, the name which is, and 
will ever remain, humanity’s dearest pos- 
session, the soul of its soul—J. Brierley, in 
the London Christian World. 


The Influence of Fashion. 


The Providence Bulletin thus discusses the 
responsibility of the summer population of 
Newport :— 


The Rev. William Safford Jones, rector 
of the Channing Memorial Church of New- 
port, may have said a little more than he 
should in his sermon last Sunday on the in- 
fluence of the summer folk of his city upon 
the permanent residents, but on the whole 
his remarks must be considered as a useful 
contribution to the cause of civic righteous- 
ness not only in much-discussed Newport, 
but in the country at large. He wisely 
excluded a majority of the colonists from his 
list of harmful idlers and dissipators. Much 
good in the world is done by many wealthy 
families who come to Newport, but it is-only 
too true that these are not the ones that the 
country hears about and that give the city 
its reputation. 

Perhaps it would not be very harmful 
for the city if all it had to stand was the 
reputation coming from the frivolous and 
immoral among the summer residents. It 
could go its way and let them go theirs. 
But the Rev. Mr. Jones brings out the 
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truth, almost self-evident when one stops 
to consider it, that there is no such thing as 
isolating the summer residents, especially 
the conspicuous among them, from the 
rest of the citizens. ‘‘Wealthy and fash- 
ionable persons,’’ as he explains, “have a 
tremendous and wide-spread influence in 
this and inevery community. What they do 
on a huge scale will be imitated by others 
on a petty scale. Ideas, morals, manners, 
habits, filter down from social stratum to 
social stratum. If the standards of those 
who set the pace here are low any given 
summer, the next winter sees lower stand- 
ards here in all_grades of society. Every 
physician, .every minister, every teacher, 
every charity worker, every civic reformer, 
knows that. 

The summer people of Newport then, 
should remember that a heavy responsi- 
bility for the morals of the permanent resi- 
dents rests upon their shoulders. This truth 
needs to be brought home to them with 
telling force. The Rev. Mr. Jones has 
served an excellent cause by his frank dis- 
course. 

The application of the principle involved, 
however, extends beyond Newport. It 
reaches the entire country, which is con- 
stantly devoting more and more of its 
thought and attention to the summer colony 
of our seaside city. Many Rev. Mr. Joneses 
are needed to overcome the harm that in 
this way is being done. 


Literature. 


THE REVELATION OF PRESENT EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Edmund Montgomery. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents net.— 
In writing a philosophical treatise, the 
author who hopes that it may reach, if not 
the ‘‘general,’”—to whom it must always 
be ‘‘caviare”—at least a large number of in- 
telligent persons who want to know the 
outcome of modern philosophical thought, 
it would certainly be well to use as few 
difficult terms as possible. Doubtless, some 
new, and, perhaps, some pretty long words 
must be employed. Herbert Spencer’s defi- 
nition of Evolution is not perfectly easy 
reading. The philosopher is not expected 
to provide brains as well as thoughts for his 
reader. Yet it still seems to us that Mr. 
Montgomery has sometimes been unneces- 
sarily technical. Such terms as “‘solip- 
sism,’’ ‘‘epistemologically,’”’ ‘sensorial con- 
sciousness,’ ‘“‘phyletically,’’ ‘‘epiphenom- 
ena,’’—could they not be rendered a bit 
easier by some sort of first-aid to those 
seriously injured by their most difficult 
sound and form? After we get over this 
first difficulty, with occasional resort to 
the Century Dictionary, Mr. Montgomery’s 
contention is clear enough. Neither arrant 
materialism mor rampant idealism will 
fully satisfy man’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. Materialism ‘‘excludes from its in- 
terpretation of nature all participation of 
modes of conscious awareness as superfluous 
epiphenomena.”’ On the other hand, thor- 
ough-going idealism ‘‘denies altogether the 
existence of an extra-conscious physical 
or perceptible world.’”’ The idealism of 
Berkeley, for instance, leads to ‘‘solipsism’’ 
—i.e., the feeling that one’s self alone has 
reality, with no belief in anything outside 
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one’s self, In this danger of falling between 
two philosophical stools, there is, this author 
feels, a wiser and safer course in following 
what comes out of our social consciousness,— 
we hesitate to use the much-abused word 
“pragmatism,” but it would seem to be 
something of that nature which gently 
leads us on, through intercourse with our 
fellows, to a vital belief in justice and benev- 
olence and a practical wisdom. Our “‘Pres- 
ent Experience’ is thus sufficient, when 
rightly interpreted, to guide us into some 
wise philosophy of life,—a philosophy which 
shall be like that of Milton’s ‘‘Comus,”’ 
“not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup- 
pose, but musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 
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THE SIEGE oF Boston. By Allen French. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—One hundred and thirty-five years 
ago this month Boston was passing through 
important and exciting experiences. ‘‘Mrs. 
Britannia,’ as Horace Walpole had bitingly 
remarked, had ordered her Senate to pro- 
claim America a continent of cowards and 
vote it should be starved, unless it would 
drink tea with her. Boston was foremost 
in declining the invitation. In the earlier 
part of the month all was confusion and 
commotion, the inhabitants being uncertain 
of their fate, placed between the two dangers 
of attack by Washington and _ probable 
revenges of the exasperated British. On 
the 17th the British departed, and in half 
an hour the Americans were in possession, 
and Boston was left free and unharmed. 
On the 2oth the main body of troops marched 
into town. Mr. French has told the story, 
beginning naturally with the events that 
brought it about, with great spirit and 
picturesqueness of treatment. It is one 
with which students of the country’s his- 
tory, and especially children’ of Massachu- 
setts, should be familiar in detail as well as 
in general outline; and Mr. French’s book is 
a most desirable contribution to that end. 
Richard Frothingham’s History of the Siege 
was written in 1849, since which time new 
material has come to light, of which Mr. 
French has taken advantage. 


THe Messace oF THE Ports. By Na- 
thaniel Schmidt, M.A. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.—It is no ex- 
aggeration to say that this volume is worthy 
to take its place among the very best in- 
terpretations of Old Testament literature. 
Prof. Schmidt has two qualifications which 
in conjunction are rare: as a critic he is 
umsparing and uses his critical faculty as 
unflinchingly as the skilful surgeon does his 
needful work, but conjoined to his critical 
faculty is a profound religious sentiment 
and reverence for all that has moral worth 
or poetic value in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
His translations throw new light upon 
many obscure passages. Thirty poems scat- 
tered through the books of the Bible are in 
this volume brought together in an English 
translation, in which he attempts to re- 
produce the style and spirit of the originals. 
This volume is one of the many indications 
of the new light which is now thrown upon 
ancient Scriptures by the umsparing critics 


who are seeking to know the truth and are, 


willing to pay a great price for it. 


Hair a HunpreD HeErRo Tares. Edited 


by Francis Storr. New York: Henry Holt others, and contains many articles of gen- | 
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& Co. $1.35 net.—It seems that there is 
always welcome for another retelling of the 
Grecian myths and nature stories, and this 
is one of the most attractive collections of 
these stories that has happened to come to 
us. The editor has been able to avail him- 
self of Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales, and 
ten of the half hundred stories are by the 
master. So far as space is concerned, 
Hawthorne has indeed furnished one-third 
of the book, two, three, and even four chap- 
ters being taken from one of his longer tales. 
Of the remaining forty all but one are 
original, written for this book mainly by 
H. P. Maskell, M. M. Bird, V. C. Turnbull, 
Mrs. Guy E. Lloyd, and the editor. We are 
sorry for any one who does not come in his 
youth under the fascination of the old Greek 
legends, presented under a form that brings 
out their poetic charm. 


A WOMAN WITH A Purpose. By Anna 
Chapin Ray. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—Miss Ray’s novels touch thought- 
fully upon serious problems of life and char- 
acter, and, while the story interest is varied 
and strong enough to hold her readers, the 
deeper current always demands recognition. 
The character of Dorcas is shown in steady 
development, unfolded from within, yet 
wrought upon by circumstances and widen- 
ing contact with other people. Her mistakes 
show the defects of her qualities; and the 
gradual working out of a strong, harmonious 
character is admirably completed. The 
minor characters are hardly less worthy 
study, and Miss Ray has known, also, how 
to introduce some novel situations and in- 
cidents. 

How LESLIE LOVED. By Anne Warner. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Leslie’s love affairs have. a_ bewildering 
complexity and whimsical irregularity to 
the sober-minded; but they are sufficiently 
entertaining to cause the reader to forgive 
much to temperament and to feel, at the 
end, that arrival at a stage where a Hussar 
bored her and a castle had no more allure- 
ments was sufficiently good foundation for 
a happy future. For the rest, Hugo seems 
to have been quite capable of managing the 
small person who committed herself to his 
keeping. The book is a rather severe satire 
on modern society. 


ROBINETTA. By Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Mary and Jane Findlater, and Allan Mc- 
Aulay. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.10 net.—One of Mrs. Riggs’s 
charming American heroines would make 
any book worth reading, even though rather 
slight of substance; and Robinetta, with 
an English background and a blossoming 
plum-tree, which plays no small part in the 
pretty drama, fulfils her duty as the repre- 
sentative of her countrywomen in a most 
satisfactory manner. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Sunday School Quarterly, edited by 
J. Arthur Pearson, is published at Essex 
Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C., London. 
This magazine is quite unlike those pub- 
lished by our American Unitarians. It is 
intended for the use of adult teachers and 
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eral interest. Among them we note a short 
introduction to the Gospels and a catechism 
by Dr. George Croswell Cressey, well known 
in our American churches. While not 
adapted to circulation among children, this 
journal might be interesting to adults who 
have the religious education of children 
at heart. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Not of her Race. By Nancy K. Foster. $1.50. 
Violet Verses. By Lillian Hopwood Ward. $1 net. 
Mattabesett or the Coming of the Paleface, and Other 
Poems. By S. Ward Loper. $1.50 net. 


From the Poet Lore Company, Boston. 
7&gean Echoes and Other Verses. By Helen Coale Crew. 
$1.50 net. 


From Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
Wells Brothers, the Young Cattle Kings. By Andy 
Adams. $1.20 net. 
The End of a Song. 
A Study of Greatness in Men. 
net. 


By Jeannette Marks. $1.15 net. 
By J. N. Larned. $1.25 


From Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard 
College, 1909-10. 


From the Murray Press, Boston. 
The Problem of Human Destiny as conditioned by Free 
Will. By Lyman Abbott, D-D., and others. 


FOR AN EASTER GIFT 
POEMS OF BELIEF 


By Theodore C, Williams 


Mr. Williams presents in this volume, in noble and sus- 
tained verse, his religious convictions, and the result is not 
only good thought, but good poetry. The book has many 
quotable lines and should be read as a whole to be appre- 
ciated.—Boston Transcript. 

The strainis alwaysaspiring. There are no doldrums, no 
wails of defeat, no slackening of hold upon the positive and 
stable good. And this good cheer is not that of mere buoy- 
ancy, butis rather the music of a strong current setting stead- 
ily Godward. Theindefinable grace that distinguishes poetry 
from mere verse pervades every page.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

This fine sonnet to Virgil is one of a group of several 
sonnets of equal distinction. Mr. Williams also writes stately 
blank verse, as exemplified by such poems as “Seneca on the 
Soul” and ‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis.” But the prevailing note 
of his volume is religious, as his profession warrants and his 
title indicates. Sincerity of faith and loftiness of aspiration 
mark these religious pieces.—Chicago Dial. 
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The Dome. 
The Light that is Felt. 


A tender child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 

Paused on the dark stair timidly; 

“Oh, mother, take my hand,” said she, 
“ And then the dark will all be light.” 


We older children grope our way 
From dark behind to dark before; 
And only when our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in thine, the night is day, 
And there is darkness nevermore. 


Reach downward to the sunless days, 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 
And faith is small and hope delays; 
Take thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of thee! 
—John G. Whittier. 


Tim’s One Good Day. 


I am sorry to say that Tim was not at all 
a good boy. He did not do as he was told, 
he seldom learned his\lessons, and he was 
very often in a very bad temper. In this 
respect he was not like his brothers and 
sisters, who were exceedingly sunny young 
people. 

There had been so many of what the 
family called “Tim’s bad days’ that his 
mother began to feel very serious about her 
youngest boy. She feared that, when he 
was a little baby, and a delicate one, not 
strong and sturdy like the others, she had 
indulged him too much. 

“Tim,” she said, as she saw his scowling 
little face,—he couldn’t find his cap,—‘‘never 
mind that cap. You need not go to school 
to-day.” 

Tim stared at his mother in amazement. 
Then, although on most days he grumbled 
at having to go to school, he suddenly de- 
cided that this day he did not want to stay 
at home! 

“OM goin’ to school!’ he muttered, and 
made a dash for the door. 

His good little sister Katie stared at him 
aghast. 

“To answer mother like that!’’ she re- 
marked to the others in a shocked tone. 
“‘T don’t see how he does it!” 

“Tim!” said his mother. 

When she spoke in that one particular 
tone even Tim stood still. 

He didn’t stay still. He bounced over to 
a chair by the window and flung himself 
into it sulkily. 

But when, a few minutes later, he found 
himself in the car with his mother, he felt 
less angry, though he would not relax his 
sulky silence. And inside the doctor’s 
office, where there were so many curious 
things, such as snakes in a bottle of stuff 
that he heard the doctor call “‘spirits of 
wine,” and even a skeleton in a corner, he 
knew in his heart that this was a great deal 
better than school. But he did not thank 
his mother for the little treat, as Katie would 
have done. 

. Tim poked about the office while his mother 
sat in another room talking to the doctor. 
Presently they came out. 

“Not too young for self-control—no; but 
he needs some help,’ said the doctor. ‘Tim 
did not pay much attention. 

“Well, young man, do you like holidays?” 
said the doctor, looking at Tim’s frowning 
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little face. ‘If you do, we’ll give you a 
month of them, after you’ve been a first- 
rate kind of a boy for one whole day.” 

“Yes,” said his mother, as they entered 
the car to go home, “if you can be a good 
boy, nice and bright like Katie and the 
others, for one whole day, you shall go to 
Uncle Jim’s farm for a month.” 

“Not get mad once?”’ said Tim, almost 
wistfully. It seemed too hard a thing to 
conceive, 

“Not once,” replied his mother, firmly. 
“You're getting a big boy now, Tim, and I 
must have you a good one.” 

“T’ll begin to-morrow,”’ said Tim. 

The next day he was very silent. It 
seemed to him the best way to keep that 
bad temper in check. 

But, alas! Katie, with the best intention 
in the world, tidied up the play cupboard 
and broke his toy engine. 

“You're a stupid thing, you are!’ he 
cried angrily. ‘‘And I’ll break your doll!” 

Katie swiftly carried the doll into the 
parlor, where the children were not allowed 
to.go. ‘Then she ran off to school. 

But Tim had no regard for rules when he 
was angry. He dashed into the parlor as 
soon as Katie had started. 

He was not to break the doll, however; 
for his mother met him and sent him back. 

Then he remembered the farm and tried 
to be good. He could not smile at Katie 
when she came home, but he did keep from 
looking at her. 

“You've been good the latter part of the 
day, Tim,’’ said his mother, when she kissed 
him good-night. ‘But it has to be a whole 
day, you see.” 

The next morning she packed his tiny 
trunk in readiness for the trip. Tim kept 
silent until the brothers and sisters had 
safely started for school. Then there would 
be no temptation, he thought. He played 
by himself for some time, and then began to 
feel very dull. 

Unfortunately, at that moment he saw 
Katie’s doll lying on the floor of the play 
cupboard. It recalled his anger of the day 
before. With a sudden revival of that anger 
he gave the doll a kick that spoiled one rosy 
cheek. 

He was sorry a moment after, not 
merely because this was now another lost day, 
but a wee bit sorry for Katie’s grief. She 
loved this particular doll very much. 

He dragged her—the doll—out to the 
kitchen where his mother was making pies. 

“J kicked her!” he said briefly. 

His mother sighed and tried to mend the 
broken cheek, but in vain. 

“You'll have to buy her a new head out 
of your own pocket money,” she said. Then 
Tim grew very angry and went out of the 
kitchen, slamming the door. The farm 
seemed very far away. 

The next morning, however, he had some- 
thing else to think of. Katie woke crying 
after a restless night. She had caught a 
bad cold and could not go to school. The 
doctor came and looked very grave. Tim 
sat by the window and thought. 

Somehow, Tim understood that he was 
not a matter of any consequence just then. 
The feeling gave him a curious sense of 
freedom. He emptied his little money box 
and went out to the store. 

He bought a doll’s head—many sizes too 


large for the body, but he didn’t know that 
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—and some candies—which, of course, would 
be no good to Katie, but he didn’t know 
that! He had ten cents left, so he pur- 
chased a toy windmill, as likely to be of use 
and interest to an invalid lying very still 
in bed. ‘Then he went joyfully back. 

His mother gave him no word of praise, 
though he had spent his last cent. She took 
it as a matter of course, and said Katie 
should see his things when she woke. So 
Tim had nothing to do but be quiet. He 
had forgotten the farm.and good behavior. 
He only thought of Katie. 

The doctor came again that afternoon. 

“Now I shall know,” he said to the 
mother, “‘and it may not be diphtheria after 
all.” 

He smiled as he came out of the room. 
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“An ordinary sore throat,’ he said. 
“She'll be herself in a few days.”’ 
Tim was very quiet all day. In the 


evening, as he was going to bed, he remarked: 

“Now Katie will get well soon?”’ 

His mother did not answer for a moment. 

“Tim,” she said, at last. “This has 
been a good day. Quite a good day, dear. 
You may go to the farm to-morrow.” 

“And I never once thought about being 
good,” said Tim, in much surprise. ‘But, 
mother, can’t I wait till Katie’s better?” 

“T think not, as she wants quiet,’’ answered 
his mother. 

“Tl be quiet,’’ protested Tim. 

His mother kissed him. 

“That’s a hard thing for a boy to be,” 
she said. ‘“‘No, you shall go first, and Katie 
shall come in a week, maybe.” 

Tim cuddled down to sleep, after he had 
said his prayers. His mother looked at the 
peaceful little face, and murmured,— 

“He that loseth his life shall find it.’’’— 
Frances Harmer, in the Churchman. 


Robert’s Playmates. 


“Mamma! What do you think? Rob- 
ert won’t let us play with his new ball,” said 
Ethel. ‘‘He says he’s too big to play with 
us little children, since he’s seven years old.” 

“And, mamma, he says the big boys have 
asked him to bring his baseball and bat to 
the commons to play with them. Can’t 
we go, too?”’ asked Ralph. 

“No, dearie, you are too little,”’ said Mrs. 
Holland. ‘You children play nicely here 
together until I get my peaches canned, 
and then we will have a little tea party.” 

“You can’t play ball, Ralph,’ said Robert, 
coming into the sitting-room just then. 
“You stay and have a good time with Ethel. 
I can’t be bothered looking after you.” 

Of course Ralph and Ethel cried to go 
along, when he marched out of the gate 
with his baseball outfit that Uncle Frank had 
sent for his birthday, and the bag of marbles 
swinging from his arm that his mamma had 
given him. He wanted to take some of his 
other gifts to play with, but Mrs. Holland 
said the marbles and ball outfit would do for 
his first day with the older lads, and Robert 
walked along in a very important way, 
whistling as he went. 

“Hello, Robert! Just in time for a 
game!” cried the boys of ten and eleven, 
who were getting ready on the commons for 
a game of ball. ‘‘That’s a dandy ball! Let 
us try it!” 

“Tl try the glove,’ said another boy, 
carelessly putting the new glove on his dirty 
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hand. “Yes, I think I can use it. Rob, 


you run off there and look out for stray balls. 
Hustle along now!”’ , 

Robert saw his cherished possessions di- 
vided around among the boys, while he stood 
in the hot sunshine looking for balls that came 
his way. He was soon tired and cross, and 
very warm, and could see no fun in the game 
at all. 

“T—I don’t like you to spoil my glove 
like that,’’ he ventured to say as he saw the 
dirt from the muddy ball on it. ‘‘And I 
don’t like to have my new ball rolled in the 
mud,” 

“Then take your things, baby, and go 
home!’’ said the boys, throwing his poor 
soiled outfit down before him, ‘‘Run along, 
now. We can’t be bothered with you any 
longer.” 

Robert picked up his things and went 
home with great tears streaming down his 
cheeks. What would Uncle Frank and Aunt 
Amy and all of them say when they heard 
how their gifts were spoiled? He could 
scarcely see the crooked little path across 
the commons for the big tears. Under the 
apple-trees he could see several little dinner 
parties going on, though he knew it was only 
one that the tears multiplied. Of course the 
little children would not want him now, and 
he would have nobody to play with again in 
his life. 

“Come on, Robbie! You are just in 
time,” cried Ethel. ‘‘We saw you coming 
and waited. We have the loveliest pink 
lemonade you ever saw. Mamma made it, 
and Mrs. Packer sent the dearest tarts. 
Hurry up!” 

The tears disappeared in a hurry, and soon 
five happy children were sitting around the 
little table eating tarts and drinking lemon- 
ade just as if there were no big boys in the 
whole world. 

“Mamma, isn’t it nice they let me come 
back?’’ said Robert, as his mamma came out 
with a plate of tiny sugared cookies. “I 
think they are the best playmates any boy 
ever had.” 

“T thought you would decide in that way 
when you went to play with the big boys,” 
said his mother. ‘‘They are very kind to 
take you back, and I hope you will always 
remember it.” 

“J will,” said Robert, soberly. ‘‘I am 
glad they want me again.’’—Hilda Richmond, 
in the Sunday School Times. 


Mary Anne’s Little Indian. 


She lived in the Long Ago—that little 
pioneer girl, Mary Anne, who was afraid of 
Indians. 

In the beginning, Mary Anne had no reason 
to fear Indians because her home was on 
Manhattan Island, where early settlers were 
protected. When her brothers told Indian 
stories in those days, Mary Anne used to 
shiver and look scared; but she knew that 
warlike Indians lived far away, and that she 
was as safe on Manhattan Island as little 
girls in old England. 

At last there came a time when Mary 
Anne went to live near Lake Geneva in the 
wilds of New York. Her uncles and aunts, 
as well as many friends and neighbors, also 
moved West to make new homes in the wil- 
derness. They travelled in a long proces- 
sion of covered wagons and were several 
weeks making the journey. 
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Every night the pioneers camped in the 
forests, and every morning pushed on toward 
Lake Geneva. Mary Anne would have 
enjoyed the stories told around camp-fires 
much more than she did, and the picnic 
dinners in green woods, if she had not been 
so afraid of Indians. Not that Indians 
disturbed the pioneers, but Mary Anne 
insisted every morning, noon, and night 
that “‘something might happen,” which 


made her brothers laugh. 


On reaching their new home the settlers 
from Manhattan Island quickly built log 
houses and began clearing the land. 

A year passed. Although Indians were 
frequently seen, they were friendly, and only 
little girls like Mary Anne were frightened 
by their very shadows. 

One baking day Mary’ Anne’s mother 
discovered that her flour bin was empty. 

“Dear me!’’ said she, ‘‘I shall need more 
flour for my baking. I wonder, Mary Anne, 
if you would like to go to our nearest neigh- 
bor and borrow a little flour? ‘The boys 
are all at work on the farm so far away I 
can’t make them hear, and I must have 
flour.” 

“Tndians!”’ 
girl. ; 

They frequently tell us that in those days 
little boys and girls obeyed their fathers and 
mothers without a word of protest. How- 
ever that may be, Mary Anne laid aside her 
corncob doll and put on her sunbonnet when 
her mother placed the cover on a four-quart 
pail and passed it to her daughter. 

“Indians won’t touch you, Mary Anne,” 
said mother, “so run along. I wouldn’t 
let you go if there were any danger I would 
tather make the family get along without 


suggested the scared little 


bread than to risk losing our only little girl. 


Be careful not to spill the flour on your 
way home. This cover doesn’t stay on as 
well as it might, so don’t let it fly off.” 

Mary Anne ran like a deer through the 
woods until she reached the home of her 
nearest neighbor. 

“Flour?”’ repeated the neighbor. 
see.” 

In a few moments the woman returned 
with Mary Anne’s pail. 

“You'll have to go slowly with that,” 
said she. “It is’ pretty heavy for a little 
girl.” 

“Tt is heavy,” agreed Mary Anne, lifting 
the pail and starting toward the door. 

“Vou tell your mother,’ the neighbor 
went on, ‘that I'am sorry to disappoint 
her, but I’m out of flour. I’ve sent her a 
little Indian, and perhaps she can get along 
until to-morrow.” 

“A little Indian!” Mary Anne didn’t 
stub her toes on her way home. ‘“‘A little 
Indian!’’ Neither did she allow the cover 
to fly off that pail. Poor little Mary. Anne 
was frightened almost out of her senses. 
What if that little Indian should push the 
cover off the pail and pop out! What could 
she do! 

Holding the pail as far away as the strength 
of her little arm would allow, Mary Anne 
hurried along the forest path, repeating over 
and over, “‘A little Indian!” 

“Take it quick, mother, please!’’ begged 
Mary Anne on entering the door. “She— 
she sent you a little Indian and said she 
hopes you can get along with him until 
to-morrow.” 

When mother lifted the cover, Mary Anne 
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hid under the table. She stayed there but 
a few seconds though, because mother laughed 
and said: ‘“‘Why, Mary Anne, what is the 
matter? There is nothing in this pail but 
Indian meal!” 

Even when Mary Anne was a great grand- 
mother, she never saw Johnny cake without 
remembering the time when she believed she 
was carrying a little Indian boy in a tin 
pail.—Frances M. Fox, in the Continent. 


Monkeys at Breakfast. 


I was married in India, and engaged for 
our home a little house fourteen miles or so 
from any other habitation of white men. 
On the morning of our arrival, my wife 
went in to change her travelling dress, while 
the servants laid breakfast on the veranda 
overlooking the river. At the clatter of the 
plates there began to come down from the 
big tree that overshaded the house, and up 
the tree that grew in the ravine behind it, 
from the house-roof itself, from everywhere, 
a multitude of solemn monkeys. ‘They came 
up singly and in couples and in families, 
and took their places without noise or fuss 
on the veranda, and sat there, like an 
audience waiting for an entertainment to 
commence. And, when everything was 
ready, the breakfast all laid, the monkeys 
all seated, I went in to call my wife. 

“Breakfast is ready, and they are all wait- 
ing!” I said. 

“Who are waiting?’’ she asked in dismay. 
“T thought we were going to be alone, and I 
was just coming out in my dressing-gown.”’ 

“Never mind,” I said. ‘‘’The people about 
here are not fashionably dressed them- 
selves. They wear pretty much the same 
things all the year round,” 

And so my wife came out. Imagine, 
then, her astonishment. In the middle of 
the veranda stood our breakfast-table; and 
all the rest of the space, as well as the rail- 
ings and the steps, was covered with an im- 
mense company of monkeys, as grave as 
possible, and as motionless and silent as if 
they were stuffed. Only their eyes kept 
blinking and their little round ears kept 
twitching. Laughing heartily, at which 
the monkeys only looked all the graver, 
my wife sat down. 

“Will they eat anything?” asked she. 

“Try them,’’ I said. 

So she picked up a biscuit and threw it 
among the company. And the result! 
Three hundred monkeys jumped up in the 
air like one, and just for one instant there 
was a riot that defies description. The 
next instant every monkey was sitting in 
its place as solemn and serious as if it had 
never moved. Only their eyes winked and 
their ears twitched. 

My wife threw them another biscuit, and 
again the riot, and then another and another 
and another. But at length we had given 
away all that we had to give, and got up to 
go. The monkeys at once rose, every mon- 
key on the veranda, and, advancing gravely 
to the steps, walked down them in a solemn 
procession, old and young together, and 
dispersed for the day’s occupations.—Contra 
Costa Gazette. 


“Ma,” said Fred, “I should rather be a 
wild turkey and live out on the prairies than 
be a tame turkey and be killed every year.” 
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Social Service. 


BY REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


With your kind permission I should like 
to call the attention of the readers of the 
Register to an extremely valuable bibliog- 
raphy, entitled ‘‘A Guide to Reading in 
Social Ethics and Allied Subjects,’ lately 
published by Harvard University. "Twenty- 
three professors and instructors have united 
in its publication, moved to undertake the 
work by continual appeals for suggestions 
as to reading by teachers, pastors, working- 
men, employers, etc., who wish for informa- 
tion and instruction on the social questions 
of the day. It is an improvement over the 
ordinary bibliography in that it is selective 
rather than comprehensive, thus meeting 
the needs of the average man who does not 
so much care to know everything that has 
been written upon a subject as he does to 
know the best things that have been written. 
For the most part, the titles are of works 
published within the last: ten years, and for- 
eign references are given only when no 
equivalent is available in English. Under 
each title there is a brief estimate of its 
importance and conclusion which answers 
the reader’s question as to its value. The 
matter is arranged under six sections and 
forty-three sub-sections, and the list of sub- 
jects included is very complete. Sections 3, 
4, and 5 on ‘‘Social Service,” “‘The Ethics 
of Modern Industry,’ and ‘‘The Social 
Aspects of Religion” are particularly useful 
for the minister and the social worker. It 
may be of interest to know that the price 
of the guide is $1.25, or $1.38 postpaid, and 
may be obtained by addressing Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Rev. William Henry Fish. 


‘The announcement of the death in Boston, 
March 17, of this good man and minister 
will bring sadness to his former parishioners 
and friends, both in this country and abroad, 
who respected and loved him for his amiable, 
modest, and gentle disposition, his high 
sense of personal and ministerial honor, his 
cultivated mind and thoughtful discourses, 
and his devotion as a pastor and friend. 

Born in 1844, the son of a highly respected 
Unitarian clergyman of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Fish graduated from Harvard College, and 
in 1869 also from the Harvard Divinity 
School. Among his classmates were Rev. 
George A. Thayer, D.D., Rev. Frederick L. 
Hosmer, D.D., Rev. B. F. McDaniel, and 
Rey. C. W. Wendte, D.D. His first settle- 
ment was at Northampton, followed in 
1873 by pastorates in London and Kidder- 
minster, England. In 1877 he began eight 
years of happy service in Troy, N.Y. After 
two years at Lebanon, N.H., he was for 
eight years (1889-1897) pastor of the Uni- 
tarian parish in Dedham, Mass., where his 
labors won him the confidence and affection 
of his people and the esteem of his brethren 
in the New England ministry. His health 
and that of his wife demanded a change of 
climate. For five years he served faithfully 
in the pulpits of the newly organized Uni- 
tarian societies in Colorado Springs and 
Salt Lake City. Partly to recuperate his 
failing energies, and in part to perfect him- 
self in the modern languages, of which he 
had a rare knowledge, and in which he 
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conducted courses for a time at Colorado 
College, Mr. Fish revisited Europe, and 
studied in Germany and at the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland. From 1905 to 
1910 he was pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Meadville, Pa., and rendered valuable 
service also at the Theological School of 
our denomination in that city. Not a few 
of its later graduates have reason to re- 
member him with gratitude and tenderness. 
This was his last settlement. Decreasing 
strength compelled a retirement from the 
profession he loved so well and served so 
faithfully. A resort to the baths at Nau- 
heim, Germany, last summer, proved in- 
effectual. Returning to Boston, he faced the 
issue calmly and trustfully, dying as he had 
lived, a Christian gentleman, a considerate 
husband and friend, and the illustration of 
a religion of rational faith and personal 
uprightness. By his wish, his mortal body 
was committed to the purifying flames, 
and his ashes borne to their last resting-place 
in the cemetery at Troy, N.Y. His memory 
is enshrined in the deathless affection of 
those who best knew him and are most 
bereft by his departure. Cc. W. W. 


The Unitarian Club. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met in the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
March 8, 1911. The president, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, was in Washington: the vice- 
president, Hon. John D. Long, was also 
unable to be present. The duty of presiding 
devolved upon Mr. James S. Kyle, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the club. 
Mr. William Howell Reed presented a reso- 
lution in honor of the late Judge Lowell. 

The speakers of the evening were Rev. 
William I. Lawrance, president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society, Prof. Henry 
W. Holmes of Harvard University, and Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord of Providence, vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
With this list of speakers announced, the sub- 
ject, “‘A Strategic Point in Church Work,” 
was interpreted by the members, before the 
addresses began, as having reference to Sun- 
day-school work; and, knowing that a new 
and important movement is on foot along 
that line, there was expectant interest in the 
addresses that were to be delivered. Ex- 
pectations were more than fulfilled. 

Mr. Lawrance opened a wide vista through 
history and present-day developments of 
life in comparing the ‘‘evangelistic’’? method 
of propagating religion with religious educa- 
tion. He showed that the evangelistic 
method is really a passing phase in the his- 
tory of Christianity; that it is, in these pres- 
ent years, rapidly declining. It is no mere 
coincidence that there is a great development 
of religious education. Protestant Chris- 
tianity is, indeed, swinging away from evan- 
gelistic methods to educational methods. 

Evangelistic methods are primarily an 
appeal to the adult mind. They aim to work 
a yeformation in mature character. Relig- 
ious education aims to lay hold of the whole 
mass of child life and train it up so wisely 
and well that no reformation shall be needed 
in later life, but that there shall be normal, 
continuous development. This has been the 
historic method of the great religions. More 
than that, it is the method of civilization. 
Reformation of adults is not the normal 
method of making citizens of civilized States: 
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_ the public school is the State’s answer to the 


question of the best method of making 
citizens for the State. 

Unitarianism has been, in large measure, 
an appeal to the adult mind,—largely, indeed, 
an appeal to individuals. With the growth 
of liberal thought in ‘‘orthodox”’ churches, 


'many people and ministers are finding that 


they can be liberal and stay in their present 
churches. But Unitarianism should turn 
to: the work of religious education. What- 
ever the past has accomplished, the great 
work of the future for us is this educational 
work. We have ~neglected the children. 


There is a large and important field of work, 
‘and the work is urgent. 


Prof. Holmes is doing a new work in Har- 
vard, establishing a course in religious train- 
ing for educational work. he rapid rise 
of the new movement for religious education 
has created a great demand for trained 
workers. He showed the newness of the 
problem by comparing the meagreness of the 
literature of religious education up to ten 
years ago, and the remarkable growth of 
that literature in the past ten years. In- 
deed, from 1902 to 1906—four years—twice 
as many worthy books and magazine articles 
appeared on the subject as had appeared in 
the previous eighty years. The address 
of Prof. Holmes bristled with surprising 
facts concerning this new development in 
religious education. Highly significant is 
the change of motive in church work which 
has come with this development: this work 
is not done to save the church by bringing 
the children into it; it is done to save life. 

Mr. Lord traced the parallel between the 
improvement of religious. education and the 
improvement of secular education. The 
Sunday-school methods of past years are 
justly criticised, but fifty years ago they 
were about on a par with the methods of gen- 
eral education. The Sunday-school has 
accomplished a great deal toward advancing 
with the advance of general education. 
To-day the educational work which our 
religious forces must do involves what is an 
absolute necessity to our civilization, the 
work of moral training, the development 
of strong character for great tasks. This 
work must and shall be done, and it is the 
duty of the church to render this service to 
life by becoming a great educational force. 


Victory in Defeat. 


Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley writing in Unity 
is not discouraged over what some have 
called the “‘triumph”’ of Lorimer. She says: 
Nothing helps so much at certain critical 
times in the upward climb of every reform 
as a splendid defeat. The action of the 
United States Senate in continuing Mr. 
Lorimer in his seat by a majority of four 
gave a moral shock to the entire country 
that will prove far more vitalizing and help- 
ful to the cause of honest politics than his 
rejection would have done. A too quick 
and easy victory in any good cause is apt to 
be followed by over-confidence. As our 
Chicago Tribune, which has waged so val- 
iant a battle in this matter, now puts it, 
“The war is now not against Lorimer, but 
against Lorimerism.”’ This morning it prints 
a four-page supplement of letters and press 
clippings from all over the country. The 
spectacle of the junior member from Illinois 
still seated in the Senate polluted by his 
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presence, and the sight also of the senior 
member seated near by, whose vote pre- 
vented the expulsion of the other, will have 
the same moral effect as the attempted 
murder of Charles Sumner in the same body 
fifty years ago and the jailing of Garrison 
in Boston. Good causes feed on just such 
events which bespeak the moral obliquity 
of the actors and hasten the hour when 
public opinion shall have grown sufficiently 
strong and enlightened to prevent their 
repetition. None can envy Mr. Lorimer and 
his friends a victory which bespeaks such 
plain defeat. Let us not think of it as our 
defeat. The gods were watching and di- 
recting affairs with more than their usual 
sagacity when they gave those four votes 
to the side of political greed and rascality 
and aroused the public confidence to more 
than four-fold effort to punish and destroy 
them. 


The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals. 


The third congress of the National Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals will be held 
in New York City, April 26, 27, and 28, rorr. 
The sessions will be in the Church of the 
Divine Paternity (Universalist), West 76th 
Street, the Friends’ Meeting-house, East 
15th Street (Stuyvesant Square), and at 
the Cooper Union. t 

The statement of purpose, issued by the 
Federation, says, ‘‘The purpose of the 
Federation is to promote the religious life 
by united testimony for sincerity, freedom, 
and progress in religion, by social service 
and a fellowship of the spirit beyond the 
lines of sect and creed.” ‘Participation 
in the Federation will leave each individual 
responsible for his own opinions alone, and 
affect in no degree his relations with other 
religious bodies or schools of. thought.”’ 

The officers are as follows: president, 
Henry W. Wilbur, Philadelphia, Pa.; gen- 
eral secretary, Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., to whom 
communications may be addressed; treas- 
urer, Henry Justice, 122 South Front 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Executive com- 
mittee: Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D.; 
Rey. Algernon S. Crapsey, D.D.; Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D.; Rev. Hugo Eisen- 
lohr, Pastor German Evangelical Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. George H. Ferris, 
D.D., pastor First Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia; Prof. George B. Foster, Ph.D., 
Chicago; Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D., New 
York; President Frederick W. Hamilton, 
D.D., Tufts College; Miss Susan W. Jan- 
ney, Philadelphia; Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Chicago; Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, D.D., 
Philadelphia; Rev, J. Clarence Lee, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D., New 
York; Edwin D. Mead; Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, D.D.; Rabbi David Philipson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; 
Rev. J. J. Summerbell, D.D., Dayton, Ohio; 
Rev. Carl A. Voss, Pittsburg, Pa.; Rev. 
J. B. Weston, D.D., Defiance, Ohio; S. 
Burns Weston, Ethical Society, Philadelphia, 


' Testimonies. 
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resentative liberal’ religious thinkers and 
social workers of the United States. Its 
purpose is to unify and concentrate the 
forces which make for religious sincerity, 
freedom, tolerance, and progress in Amer- 
ica, and bring them, so far as may be, into 
council and co-operation concerning the 
spiritual and ethical interests they possess 
in common. In a sense this Federation 
may be considered as the offspring of the 
International Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals, with which it is affiliated, and whose 
liberalizing and reconciling influences it is 
intended to conserve and further in. the 
American community. 

The Federation holds from time to time, 
alternately with the International Congress 
referred to, extended public meetings of 
religious liberals in centres of American 
thought and life, at which united and ear- 
nest testimony is given in behalf of the great 
universal affirmations. of the moral and 
religious life. It seeks to increase the faith 
of free and reasoning men in the underlying 
principles of pure religion held in the spirit 
of perfect liberty; to foster the sentiments 
of tolerance and good will, both religious and 
racial, in the community; and to promote 
a fellowship of the spirit based on religious 
character and conduct, and not on creed and 
rite. 

Furthermore, the Federation labors for 
social reform and good citizenship. It 
strives for the awakening of the public con- 
science, the promotion of social justice, and 
a better performance of social service and 
obligation. The approved institutions of 
human society—the family, the school, 
the church, and the State—in their ideal 
aspects receives its homage and support. 
The Federation co-operates with every 
agency which endeavors to uplift the na- 
tional character and to invigorate it with 
ethical and social aims. 

The programme of the third congress 
has taken for its general theme, “‘ Unity, and 
the Way to it,’ and has been planned as 
follows:— — ; 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26. 

7.30 P.M. At the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, 76th Street and Central Park, 
West. Religious services conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Frank O. Hall, D.D. I. Topic: 
“Religious Unity.”’ Henry Wilbur pre- 
siding. 1. The, Catholic Idea, One Church. 
Rev. J. Howard Melish, Rector Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Brooklyn. 2. The Protestant 
Idea, One Faith. Rev. Francis Brown, 
D.D., president Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 3. The Liberal Christian Idea, 
One Spirit. Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., presi- 
dent American Unitarian Association, Bos- 
ton. 4. The Jewish Idea, One Humanity. 
Rabbi Joseph Silvermann, Temple Emanu- 
El, New York. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 27. 

9.30 Am. At Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Annual meeting of the Federa- 
tion. Presidential address, Henry Wilbur. 
Secretarial report, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, 
D.D. ‘Treasurer’s report, Henry Justice. 
New Business... Discussion: 
“How can we best promote Religious Liber- 


Pa.; Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; Henry atty and a Broader Fellowship,” led by Rev. 


W. Wilbur. 

The National Federation of Religious 
Liberals was organized at Philadelphia, 
_ Dec. 2, 1908, at a private conference of rep- 


i 


J. Clarence Lee, D.D., of Philadelphia. 


Lunch may be obtained in the restaurant | may all meet. 
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2 pM. At Church of Divine Paternity. 
II. | Topic: Industrial’ Unity.” 1. Co- 
operation (Profit-sharing, etc.) F. W. Tay- 
lor, Phila. 2. Socialization (Socialism). 
Miss Vida D. Scudder, professor Wellesley 
College, Massachusetts. 3. Arbitration and 
Conciliation. Rev. Charles Stelzle, secre- 
tary Labor Department Presbyterian Church 
of the United States. 4. The Trade Agree- 
ment from the Standpoint of Organized 
Labor. Hugh Frayne, representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, New 
York. Discussion. 

8 p.m. In Cooper Union, Cooper Square, 
at intersection of Third and Fourth Avenues. 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New York, presiding. 
Ill. ‘Topic: “National Unity.” 1. National 
Control and the National Welfare. Henry 
I. Stimson, Esq., New York. 2. The 
States and the Federal Union. Dean Henry 
Wade Rogers, Law Department, Yale 
University. 3. Unity in Legislation. Ex- 
Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., Boston, Mass. 
Discussion, 


Frmay, APRIL 28. 

9.30 AM. At Friends’ Meeting-house, 
221 East 15th Street (Stuyvesant Square, 
near 3d Avenue). IV. Topic: “‘Inter- 
national Unity.” 1. Arbitration of Dif- 
ferences and Reduction of Armaments. 
Edwin D. Mead, Boston, Mass. 2. Rec- 
iprocity in» Trade. Tariff Revision, Fair 
Trade. Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Mc- 
Vicker professor Political Economy at 
Columbia University and _ president of 
Society of Ethical Culture. Discussion. 

Lunch (and supper) may be obtained in 
the restaurant connected with the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at 35 cents. 


2 pM. At Friends’ Meeting-house. V. 
Topic: ‘The Unity of Mankind.” 1. The 
Problem of the American Negro. Oswald 


Garrison Villard, editor New York Evening 
Post. 2. The Hebrew People not a race or 
a Nationality, but a Religious Community. 
Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia. 3. 
The Unity of Occidental and Oriental 


Races. Rev. Gilbert Reid, D.D., director 
International Institute of China. Discus- 
sion. 

8 pm. At the Friends’ Meeting-house. 


Platform meeting, Henry Wilbur presiding. 
Addresses on Religious Unity and Inter- 
denominational Co-operation. Seven-min- 
ute addresses by members of the following 
and other religious bodies: Baptist, Congre- 
gationalist, Christian, Episcopalian, Ethical 
Culture, Friend, German Evangelical, Inde- 
pendent, Jewish, Presbyterian, Universalist, 
Unitarian. Speakers to be announced. 


Dr. William Ellery Channing once wrote, 
concerning the fellowship of the spirit:— 

“We have grown up under different in- 
fluences. We bear different names.... Di- 
versities of opinion may incline us to worship 
under different roofs, or diversities of tastes 
or habit to worship with different forms. 
But... we may still honor and love and 
rejoice in one another’s spiritual life and 
progress as truly as if we were cast into one 
and the same unyielding form.... In many 
great truths, in those which are most quicken- 
ing, purifying, and consoling, we all, I hope, 
agree. There is a common ground of prac- 
tice aloof from all controversy, on which we 
We may all unite hearts and 


of the Museum of’ Natural History, 77th| hands in common good, in fulfilling God’s 


Street, and at hotels near by. 


purposes of love towards our race, in toiling» 
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and suffering for the cause of humanity, in 
spreading intelligence, freedom, and virtue, 
in making God known for the reverence, 
love, and imitation of his creatures, in re- 
sisting the abuses and corruptions of past 
ages, in exploring and drying up the sources 
of poverty, in rescuing the fallen from in- 
temperance, in succoring the orphan and 
widow, in enlightening and elevating the 
depressed portion of the community, in 
breaking the yoke of the oppressed and en- 
slaved, in exposing and withstanding the 
spirit and horrors of war, in sending God’s 
word to the ends of the earth, in redeeming 
the world from sin and woe.... May this 
universal charity descend on us and possess 
our hearts: may our narrowness, exclusive- 
hess, and bigotry melt away!” 


A Memorial to Julia Ward Howe. 


The popular movement to commemorate 
the noble life and public services of the late 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe by a memorial 
portrait is now under way. ‘The portrait 
is to be placed in the Council Chamber of 
that venerable and historic edifice, the Old 
State House in Boston, and is to bear the 
inscription, ‘‘To the Author of the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ by the People of 
Boston and of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts.”’ ‘This action is intended as an 
expression of the love and reverence borne 
her by the people of our City, State, and 
Nation for her patriotic services, as a trib- 
ute to American womanhood, of which she 
was so eminent a type, and which in her day 
and generation contributed its full and 
often heroic share to the great causes of 
human freedom and the preservation of the 
Union, and as a grateful recognition of her 
effective sympathy with the sufferings and 
national aspirations of other and oppressed 
peoples of the earth. 

The Old State House has many claims to 
the veneration and regard of our people. 
Erected in 1712, the successor of a still more 
ancient structure built on the same spot 
in 1657 and destroyed by fire, this hand- 
some edifice, which has recently been re- 
stored throughout to its original appearance, 
has for two centuries been one of the historic 
shrines of political liberty in America. The 
Council Chamber, especially, on whose walls 
the memorial portrait is to be hung,—and 
by its side possibly a portrait of Mrs. Howe’s 
no less illustrious husband, Dr. Samuel 
Gridley Howe, the patriot and friend of 
humanity,—is a room associated with many 
stirring and inspiring events in the history 
of Boston and the United States. 

The effigies of Gov. Hutchinson and his 
Lady, of Otis, Adams, Hancock, Webster, 
Everett, Andrews, and other worthies of 
American history, past and present, now 
adorn the walls of this chamber, to which the 
portrait of Mrs. Howe will form a welcome 
addition. Open daily, free to the public, 
this ancient building and its historic treas- 
ures are under the admirable care of the 
Bostonian Society, composed of many of 
our foremost citizens, and are visited yearly 
by many thousands from all over the country 
and the world. 

No better environment or custodianship 
for the portrait we have in mind could be 
desired, and we earnestly ask the co-opera- 
tion of the public with the committee which 
has been formed to this end. 
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The following persons,’ representing many 
interests, have accepted membership in this 
committee: Rev. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Ames, Walter Ballantyne, Sylvester Baxter, 
Dr. Rocco Brindisi, Edward A. Church, 
Mrs. Florence K. Crooker, William .H. 
Downes, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., Mrs. James T. Fields, Mayor 
and Mrs. John F. Fitzgerald, Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald, Rabbi Charles Fleischer, 
Goy. Eugene N. Foss, Francis J. Garrison, 
Prof. and Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., Hon. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Major Henry L. Higginson, 
Prof. Theodore P. Ion, Mrs. Mary Morton 
Kehew, Bishop William Lawrence, Joseph 
Lee, Hon. John. D. Long, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, William M. Olin, Miss 
Mary Boyle O’Reilly, Mrs. William L. 
Putnam, Moorfield Storey, William Roscoe 


Thayer, A. G. Tomasello, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, Prof. and Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Rev. 
and Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, Mrs. Roger 
Wolcott. 

It is desired to raise the needed amount 
by popular subscription, in sums large or 
small. The names of the donors will be 
engrossed on a scroll, to be presented to the 
surviving family of Mrs. Howe, which is in 
entire sympathy with this endeavor to 
honor her gracious memory. 

You are earnestly invited to co-operate 
with the committee by sending a contribu- 
tion ‘For the Julia Ward Howe Memorial 
in the Old State House’? to Edward A. 
Church, cashier Boylston National Bank, 
Boston, who has consented to act as treas- 
urer of the Fund. 

The following contributions are announced: 


C.W. Wendte ... - $10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Fuller A 25.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Greene 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Garrison . 10.00 


Mr. and Mrs. EK. D. Mead . 


’ 5.00 
Pan-Hellenic Union, per Prof. The- 


odore P. Ion . 114.65 
L. J. Henderson 10.00 
Miss K. P. Loring 5.00 
Miss E.G. May . 5.00 
Miss H. M. Graves . 2.00 
Miss Caroline Ticknor 2.00 
Miss M. C. Gray . 20.00 
Miss Helen Cheever 5.00 
Miss F. L. Rogers 1.00 
Miss E. F. Mason . 50.00 
Miss L. M. Peabody 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 

20.00 


Miss L. F. Bowen. 
Miss A. A. Bigelow . 
Bishop Lawrence . 
W. M. Olin 


5.00 
Dr. R. Brindisi . 5.00 
Mrs. W. B. Rogers . 5.00 
Mrs. Larz Anderson 50.00 
Mrs. J. H. Crooker . 1.00 
Mrs. I. S. Paine 1.00 
Mrs. G. A. Draper 25.00 
Mrs. James T. Fields . 10.00 
Mrs. Margaret Deland 5.00 
Mrs. Roger Wolcott 50.00 
Mrs. George D. Howe 20.00 
Mrs. David P. Kimball 100.00 
Mrs. George ee came 5 5.00 
Eugene N. Foss , 10.00 
W. H. Downes 5.00 
A. G. Tomasello 10.00 
Geza Shulek . 1.00 
T. R. Sullivan 5.00 
C. A. Aiken 2.00 
J. P. Tolman 25.00 
A. R. Willard 25.00 
We GRD RES ec ws AP cae 2.00 
ye Gegdesryr.t.*. 7. haere 5.00 
Eben S. Draper. a 20.00 

$696.65 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. c 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, ¥ 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Aéent, Mn C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 


Chairman of the Finance Commitiee, Mr. John H. 
wards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
wor 

‘Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs, Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. ‘Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address pee oa to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D 

‘Address contributions to the 7° reasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rey. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIL; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George 6: 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest © ‘Smith, Chicago, Ill, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Wi Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
ass. 
Oh ae Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


SSeercloiy and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, F 
La Salle Street Chicago, TL; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to Pt = a fellowship for united 
action aquest all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ap) joe of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present 

President, Rev. J: jis ae Cn New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G, 
Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. _Henty | W. W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William 

Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 ge 
ot eaduies Commeiites, Hor, Chunecge Sey Cease aan 

tive Committee, Hon. 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee, 


Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181° 


V2ih fre 
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_ The Tuckerman School. 


_The School will close for the spring recess 
on March 25, and open on Tuesday, April 4. 

The short devotional exercises on Tuesday 
Mornings at 9.30 are of great inspirational 
value and all are welcome to them. The 
speakers for April are Rev. John A. Bellows, 
Rey. Bradley Gilman, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Mary Leggett. 

Miss Elizabeth Faxon of Quincy will 
give the lesson in the Sunday-school Course 
on Saturday, the 25th, at 10.30. 

“The Boy Scout Movement” will be 
described by Rev. Joseph A. Puffer on Thurs- 
day, April 6. 

Dr. Crooker’s Course in Church History 
will be resumed on March 22 at 9.30. 


Easter Sermons. 

The following Easter sermons by James 
Freeman Clarke are given free by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples to individuals and Post-office Mission 
Branches: (1) “Many Mansions in God’s 
House,” (2) “‘The Old and New View of the 
Hereafter,” (3) ““Homes in Heaven and on 
Earth,” (4) ‘‘Souls Already Risen with 
Christ,’ (5) “‘Communities Above,” (6) 
“The Resurrection of Jesus,” (7) ‘The 
Meaning and Importance of the Resurrec- 
tion,”’ (8) ‘The Blessings of our Knowledge 
and of our Ignorance in regard to a Future 
State,” (9) ‘‘How is Jesus the Resurrection 
and the Life?” (10) “‘Not Unclothed, but 
Clothed Upon.” 

A new one will be ready about the rst of 
April, the last one in the series on Unitarian 
Faith,—‘‘The Progress of Mankind Onward 
and Upward Forever.” 

Please mention more than one in writing, 
in the order preferred, lest some may be out. 
Address Miss I.. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Boy Scouts. 


The recently organized Greater Boston 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America has 
completed arrangements for the develop- 
ment of scouting for boys within its field. 
The executive committee is composed of: 
president, Major Henry LL. Higginson; 
vice-presidents, Dr. David D. Scannell, 
Frank L. Locke, Louis A. Crossett, David A. 
Ellis; secretary, Frank S. Mason; treasurer, 
Charles C. Jackson; executive committee: 
Joseph Lee, James J. Phelan, Arthur Astor 
Carey, Carl Dreyfus, Mitchell Freiman, 
Harold Peabody. 

At a meeting March 15, in the offices of 
Lee, Higginson & Co., the committee rati- 
fied by-laws under which the council will 
act in the conduct of the Boston office, 
527 Old South Building, and in the organiza- 
tion of scout councils and troops throughout 
Greater Boston. The Boston office will also 
assist the National Headquarters to spread 
information about the movement through- 
out New England. 

The executive committee has engaged 
Mr. Frederick N. Cooke, Jr., as executive 
secretary of the Greater Boston Council 
in charge of the local office. Mr. Cooke is 
at present associate superintendent of Theo- 
dore Parker Memorial and has been loaned 
by that organization to assist the Greater 


> 
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Boston Council in getting the scout move- 
ment underway in this district. 

There are already numerous scout patrols 
throughout the city and in surrounding 
towns, and local councils have been organized 
in many of the larger cities of New England. 
In the United States there is at present an 
enrollment of not less than 400,000 scouts 
and approximately 4,000 scout masters. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Chorus for Anniversary Week. 


The following has been sent to the min- 
isters and young people’s societies in and 
around Boston; but it is printed here in the 
hope that any other young people interested 
may feel privileged to attend the rehearsals 
and take part in this chorus work:— 


An effort is being made to organize a chorus 
of young people’s voices to furnish the spe- 
cial music on the night of the Anniversary 
Sermon at Tremont Temple, Boston, prob- 
ably on Wednesday evening of Anniversary 
Week, May 24. 

The young people in the various Unitarian 
churches in and around Boston will have to 
be drawn upon for this service; and, as 
volume rather than quality is needed, it is 
hoped you will make a careful canvass of 
the young men and women in your parish 
and union who can carry a part and keep 
the key, and urge them not to let their 
modesty keep them from co-operating in 
this effort. 

It is desirable that this notice be given 
both at the union meetings and from the 
pulpit; and it is absolutely essential that 
those who take part attend a// the rehearsals, 

Rehearsals will be held in the chapel of 
the First Parish Church, Roxbury, corner 
Dudley and Putnam Streets, one block 
west of the Dudley Street Transfer Station, 
on the second and fourth Monday evenings 
of March and April,—March 13 and 27, and 
April 10 and 24,—and probably the second 
and third Monday evenings of May,—May 8 
and 15,—at eight o’clock. 

The Music Committee of the Boston 
Federation has charge of the organization 
and training of the chorus, and all communi- 
cations with regard to this matter should be 
addressed to the chairman, Miss Marian D. 
Richards, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
or 247 Fisher Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 


A LETTER FROM THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The following communication has been 
sent out by the chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, in compliance with an article 
in the Constitution relating to such matters; 
and it is hoped that many helpful suggestions 
may come in the replies to the chairman. 


The Constitution of our Union provides 
that each local society may suggest names 
for the nominations to be made at the 
annual meeting, for the general officers of 
the ensuing year, by sending them to the 
chairman of the Nominating Committee 
on or before April 1. 

This is a privilege and duty that every 
branch of the Union should be glad to 
accept and undertake. Please talk this 
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matter over at your next meeting and let 
us know of your recommendations. By 
such means only can the Nominating Com- 
mittee present a thoroughly representative 
and democratic list of candidates. 

The positions to be filled are those of 
president, vice-presidents (six or more, 
representing different sections of the coun- 


try), secretary, treasurer, and fifteen di- 
rectors, as follows: one each frem Cali- 
fornia, Canada, Maine, New Hampshire, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, 
and eight from Massachusetts. 

Every State having 100 members in 
local societies is entitled to a director on the 
Board. 

All communications should be addressed 
to Rev. Harold G. Arnold,” Bridgewater, 
Mass., Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, 


Qnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT, 


Getting On and Off. 


On Saturday evening, March 11, the presi- 
dent of the Society met a group of workers 
in the Sunday school at Concord, Mass. 
A busy two hours of consultation brought 
out some helpful suggestions and more ex- 
pressions of earnest purpose. The Sunday 
school, of which Mr. Allen French, a director 
of our Society, is superintendent, was visited 


and addressed the next morning, following 
which Mr. Lawrance preached for Mr. 


Deaths, 


FISH.—At Corey Hill Hospital, March r7, Rev. William 
H. Fish, of Boston. 


ANDREWS.—At Capri, 14th inst., of pneumonia, Abby 
B. Andrews, of Weston, Mass., formerly of Salem, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 


services. . 7 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address ‘Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


OSITION WANTED. Middle-aged lady, refined 
competent, trustworthy, position as housekeeper and 
companion for elderly lady or gentleman, or gentleman 
andson. Best of reference. No postals. Address F. E., 
Care Christian Register, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


CAMPS TO LET IN CANADA on lake Mem- 
phremagog: Birchbay, $300, and Cedar Lodge, $400. 
Everything attractive: air, view, water, farm supplies, 
cabins. Suitable for families or groups Es ae Apply, 


to good tenant. 
Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
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Macdonald on the place of religious education 
in modern life. The Concord church gave 
evidence of its faith in our work by a fifty 
per cent. increase in its contribution. 

Monday night brought an address to the 
workers in Newton Centre, where Mr. 
Melcher is superintendent and where Rev. 
Mr. Robinson has been greatly strength- 
ened in his work by the co-operation of his 
new wife, a Tuckerman School graduate. 
Tuesday night another gathering was met at 
Hudson, with ministers and delegates from 
Stow and Dublin, and on Wednesday an 
address was given before the League of 
Unitarian Women of Worcester. 

Thursday and Friday had their commit 
tee meetings. On Sunday, the 19th, Mr. 
Lawrance preached for Mr. Ramsay at 
Wellesley Hills, speaking later to the Sunday 
school and teaching a class of boys. On 
Monday there was the gathering of ministers 
at West Newton, and an informal meeting of 
the board of directors. "Tuesday, an address 
to the Alliance in Milton, and Wednesday a 
whole forenoon session with the South 
Middlesex Conference at Belmont. At two 
o'clock the same day Mr. Lawrance left 
for the Middle West. His itinerary is to 
be as follows: March 26 and 27, Louisville, 
Ky.; March 28 and 29, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
March 31 to April 3, St. Louis, Mo.; April 4, 
Sheffield, Il.; April 5, Geneseo, Ill.; April 6, 
Davenport, Ia.; April 7, Iowa City, Ia.; 
April 8 and 9, Omaha, Neb.; April ro and 11, 
Sioux City, Ia.; April 12, Humboldt, Ia.; 
April 13 and 14, Des Moines, Ia.; April, 15 
and 16, Keokuk, Ia.; April 17, Chicago, IL; 
April 18, Madison, Wis.; April 19 and 20, 
Chicago, Ill.; April 21, Detroit, Mich.; 
April 22 and 23, Cleveland, Ohio, April 25, 
Troy, N.Y. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 26, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rey. Robert F. Leav- 
ens of Fitchburg, Mass. 


At All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, on Sun- 
day, March 26, at 4.30 p.m., the minister, 
Rey. Sheed Anderson, will speak on the 
“Transmission of Happiness,’’ in the series 
of Lenten vesper services. 


In King’s Chapel, Sunday, March 26, at 
3.30 P.M., Prof. W. W. Fenn will preach; 
and Monday, March 27, the Lowell Institute 
Lecture will be given by Prof. Leo Wiener. 
Wednesday, March 29, at twelve o’clock, 
the mid-week service will be conducted by 
Rev. C. R. Eliot. 


The regular meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, March 27, at 11 A.M. 
The speaker for the morning will be Mr. 
Frederick N. Cooke, secretary of the Greater 
Boston Council of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, who will speak on ‘‘The Boy Scout 
Movement.’’ Luncheon will be served at 
12.30. At 1.30 P.M. Miss Mary Boyle 
O’Reilly will speak on “Our Girl Workers.” 
All ministers are cordially welcome. 


During Lent a series of lecture conferences 
will be held on Thursday afternoons at 
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five o’clock in the upper vestry of the Ar- 
lington Street Church. Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson will speak upon the Bible, especially 
as related to the history of religious sects 
and movements in New England. March 
9, “The English Bible’; March 16, ‘‘The 
English Protestants”; March 23, ‘‘The Pil- 
grims and Puritans’”’; March 30, ‘“‘New Eng- 
land Congregationalism”; April 6, ‘The 
Unitarian Controversy.’’ These talks will 
be illustrated by stereopticon and are open 
to the public. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its spring meeting in the Westminster 
Church, Providence, R.I., on. Thursday, 
April 27, commencing at 10.30 o’clock. At 
the morning-session there will be reports 
from local branches, a conference upon 
“A Sense of Proportion,’ led by Mrs. 
Caroline S. Atherton, election of officers, and 
other business. In the afternoon short 
addresses will be given on ‘‘Our Resources,” 
by Mrs. Imicia Clapp Noyes; ‘“‘Our Sun- 
day-schools,” by Mrs. Sara Robbins; “Our 
Post-office Mission,’ by Mrs. E. L. Osgood 
and Miss Mary A. Tuttle. The principal 
address will be by Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, subject, ‘The Old and the New Order 
in Religion.’ Train leaves South Station 
at 8.40 A.M., returning leaves Providence 


at 4.07 P.M. 
Churches. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLAa.—The First - Unita- 
rian Congregational Church, Rev. Albert J. 
Coleman: ‘This church has greatly enjoyed 
the coming of friends, during the winter, 
with the strengthening messages. It has 
been gratifying for the society to hear 
Rev. Austin S. Garver of Worcester, Mass.; 
Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon of Des Moines, Ia.; 
Rey. Prof. H. H. Barber of Meadville, Pa.; 
and Secretary Lewis G. Wilson of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. While Mr. 
Garver was occupying the Jacksonville pulpit 
for two Sundays, Mr. Coleman met friends 
in Sanford, Daytona, St. Augustine, Fla., and 
preached to excellent audiences in Sanford 
and St. Augustine. Three services have 
been held in Orlando, Fla., under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gordon; and Mr. Garver has 
spoken at Sanford, Daytona, St. Augustine. 
During the past few years there have been 
occasional preachings at most of these centres 
in Eastern Florida, and the time is ready for 
a more extensive missionary enterprise in 
all of these places, which we hope Will be 
undertaken next year. Our Association has 
shown a fine readiness to co-operate with 
this church, in advancing the cause of liber- 
alism in Florida. By May 3 next, Mr. 
Coleman completes his five years’ pastorate 
with this society, and will be ready to retire 
from the responsibilities of this particular 
field of work on that date, though at the 
solicitation of his people he may remain 
here until June 1. It has been his privilege 
to organize this society, to build the church 
without debt, and to leave the congregation 
in a state of hopefulness and courage to carry 
forward the work intrusted to them. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Unitatian Church, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.: The regular 
annual meeting of the Roslindale Unitarian 
church was held Wednesday evening, March 
15, with the largest attendance in the history 
of the church. The ladies furnished supper, 
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attractively served, and it was a genuine 
family gathering. Dr. Crooker, who has re- 
cently returned from the South, said grace, 
and, while the company was still standing, 
Mrs. Elnora Standish presented the pastor 
with a gold watch, suitably engraved, a gift 
from all his people. He had lost his watch, 
together with money and all his clothes, in 
the burning of the hotel at Lakeview, N.C., 
from which he escaped (March 6) with his 
life, but with some painful bruises. After 
recovering from his surprise, Dr. Crooker re- 
sponded with evident appreciation of this 
token of regard. At the close of the supper 
Dr. Crooker stated: that the growth of the so- 
ciety had made necessary larger provision 
for the activities of the church. He was 
gratified at the formation during his absence, 
through the helpful efforts of his wife (Rev. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, who had charge of 
the church in his absence), of a number of or- 
ganizations which now embrace the entire 
society from the youngest to the older mem- 
bers. It had been thought that a movement 
now might be inaugurated for reducing the 
present church debt. Mr. William Orchard, 
with an improvised black-board, posted the 
existing indebtedness of $1,800, in a conspic- 
uous place, and then his father, Mr. Edward 
Orchard, the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the church, called for contributions 
to reduce the same. An offer of $200 was 
quickly followed by other subscriptions. 
Every organization made its contribution, 
even the children pledging their small offer- 
ings, and the enthusiasm did not abate until 
the entire sum of $1,800 had been assured. 
A general expression of gratification and re- 
joicing followed. The next object of the so- 
ciety will be to erect a suitable parish house 
for which any donations will be thankfully 
received. Mrs. B. D. James volunteered to 
equip the kitchen with an up-to-date gas 
range, while Mr. Fred Packard offered to fit 
up the proposed stage with appropriate 
scenery. With more commodious quarters 
the society feels that much more for the 
church and the community can be accom- 
plished. 


Personals. 


Rey. Abraham Mitrie Rihbany has ac- 
cepted a call to the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. This will bring a minister to that 
pulpit who is in sympathy with its voluntary, 
congregational, and social principles, and 
will give to the city a leader in the moral 
and social movements of the day. In the 
denomination Mr. Rihbany’s reputation as 
a preacher and as an organizer is high. His 
wife is a typical American, a woman of sim- 
plicity and charm, devoted to the home with 
its interest of two growing children, a brave 
companion in her husband’s ministry. Mr. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
a temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

ren. 

Children cared for i i ili 

with the mn cane office * sabe families in close relations 
pplications solicited from famili ithin f i 

Boston, who will take children to boned exines nieieaane 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. &. Eliot, see : ae ‘tH. Slocum, Treas, 
arker B. Fie! perintendent 
279 Tremont ’st.. 
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Rihbany comes to the Church of the Dis- 
ciples from a field of large activities and 
experiences, having unyielding faith in the 
‘power of the liberal message, in the eternal 
reality of religion, and in the genius of 
American institutions to right the wrongs 
of American society. He is a devout pa- 
triot, believing that to be a true American 
is to be a truly civilized man. His wel- 
come in Boston is already assured. The 
church that has been led by two great min- 
isters, those of James Freeman Clarke and 
Charles Gordon Ames, faces the future with 
abounding hope. 


Rev. Jabez Thomas Sunderland, pastor 
for four and one-half years of Unity Church 
in Hartford, Conn., has resigned his pastorate, 
to take effect upon the expiration of his 
present year, next September. In October 
Mr. Sunderland will sail for England, where 
he will continue to preach and write. The 
British Unitarian Association, the national 
association of the Unitarian churches in Eng- 
land, has been very anxious that Mr. Sunder- 
land should once more go to India and employ 
his talents. Mr. Sunderland has accepted 
the call, as he accepted a similar call to go 
into the same region twelve years ago, and 
after a short time in England will spend a 
season in India. By a season in India is 
meant four months during the winter. In 
India Mr. Sunderland will preach and lecture, 
going among the larger cities and delivering a 
series of educational and religious subjects. 
He was born in Yorkshire, Eng., Feb. 11, 
1842. His early life was spent in West- 
ern New York. He went to Colgate Uni- 
versity, from where he enlisted in the army 
for service in the Civil War, serving four and 
one-half years until its close. He completed 
his college course at the University of Chicago 
and took the full course of theological study 
at Union Baptist theological seminary, Chi- 
cago. He has been pastor of churches in 
Milwaukee, Wis., Northfield, Chicago, Ill., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., London, Eng., and To- 
ronto, Can. He has held several official 
positions in connection with state and na- 
tional organizations of the Unitarian Church. 
For several years he was non-resident lecturer 
on “‘Sociology”’ and ‘‘ The Religions of India”’ 
in the Meadville (Pa.) Theological School.— 
Springfield Republican. 


Abraham Mitrie Rihbany, who has just 
accepted a call to the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, was born in the Province of Mt. 
Lebanon, Syria, in a town called Shimeir, 
located some twenty miles from the waters 
of the Mediterranean Sea. In that land 
where custom and tradition have been the 
sacred laws of life for ages, no signs of change 
and progress appeared in the social life of 
the people until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the people of Europe 
and those of Western Asia began to inter- 
mingle. Mr. Rihbany’s youth profited from 
this coming of the light. At an English 
Mission school, in his home town, he received 
his earliest education. At the age of nine 
years, being thought sufficiently equipped to 
leave school, he was put to work at the 
stone mason’s trade, his father being a 
contractor and master builder. Although 
the youth advanced rapidly in this em- 
ployment, at the age of seventeen he became, 
as it would seem, divinely discontented 
with this kind of life, and was sent by his 
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discerning father to a neighboring school of 
the American Mission. Here he embraced 
the Protestant faith, and suffered somewhat 
from the estrangement of friends that such 
an act occasioned. After two years of 
study he became a_ successful teacher; 
later, at the age of twenty-two years, he 
came to America with two friends, landing 
in New York Oct. 6, 1891. His career in 
the new world began as bookkeeper in a 
store, followed by the literary editorship of 
an Arabic newspaper, the first publication 
of the kind in America. The young man 
soon felt the need to be in touch with Amer- 
ican ideals, and, to secure this, he left the 
metropolis to seek the spirit of the great 
Western country, away from his Syrian 
associates. He spent two years at the Ohio 
Wesleyan University, then began to preach 
occasionally, upon invitation, in Morenci, 
Mich., finally accepting a call to be minister 
of the Congregational church of that place. 
Not having taken a theological course of 
study, he began this ministry with mis- 
givings; but he determined to preach Chris- 
tianity as he felt it, to preach it as a life. 
The people heard him gladly and came in 
large numbers. He preached three years 
in this church, and then found that his 
search for truth had carried him beyond the 
creed of his hearers, and that honesty de- 
manded a declaration of belief. He was 
urged to remain, but declined. A year 
followed in Syria. Upon returning to Amer- 
ica, he braved the expression of his con- 
victions. He was discovered by the Uni- 
tarians and was ordained by them, and 
later was asked to care for a group of Uni- 
tarians at Mt. Pleasant, Mich. He stayed 
there three years, building up the society, 
and thence was called to Toledo, Ohio, 
where his constructive work for nine years 
has been marked for its efficiency, not only 
in Toledo, but in the conference to which 
he belongs and throughout the larger As- 
sociation of the denomination. His church 
is alive in every part. He built his church 
on the voluntary plan, and has now a mem- 
bership of four hundred. He is greatly 
beloved throughout the city for his original 
mind and his wide-spread sympathies, for 
his deep spiritual nature. 


Wanted. 


Wanted—A secretary for a denomination, 
an angel preferred; but, if a man, he must be 
absolutely perfect, unequalled, unparalleled, 
and ‘“‘out of sight,’’—a man of vast ability, 
who can go in opposite directions at the same 
time and be in a dozen different places at 
once. Large salary and liberal expense ac- 
count. Apply to—but wait a minute, we 
have forgotten the address. 

Wanted—A pastor, must be young in 
years, old in experience and wisdom, a man 
of commanding ability, a great scholar, a 
prince of preachers, a tireless pastor, flawless 
in manners, angelic in disposition, popular 
with young people who want to do as they 
please and with older people who are deter- 
mined to have their own way. Salary 
$298, with promise of new parsonage if he 
makes good. 

Wanted—Young men to study for the 
ministry, must be prepared to master all 
branches of human knowledge, to be experts 
along all lines, to be scientists, philosophers, 
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metaphysicians, psychologists, economists, 
physicists, literary critics, and everything 
that anybody else is or ought to be; piety 
no objection if too much time is not given 
to devotions. 

Wanted—By an up-to-date minister, a 
church in which nobody is expected to be- 
lieve anything except that the pastor should 
be paid a good salary.—The Advance. 


The third annual conference of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People will be held in Park Street 
Church, Boston, March 30 and 31, with Mr. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Dr. W. BE. B. Du 
Bois, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Mr. John 
E. Mulholland, Governor Eugene N. Foss, 
Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, Justice Wendell 
Phillips Stafford, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and 
other noted speakers in the programme. 


There is an old saying among seafaring 
men, “Ye can ne’er tell what’s on a ship’s . 
bottom by the spread o’ her sheets,”’ which 
has been verified times without number, 
especially in Boston harbor recently. Not 
long ago a full-rigged ship dropped anchor 
in Mystic River, and hold soundings revealed 
the fact that she was very gradually sinking. 
The pumps were manned, but no leak was 
discovered. She was hauled up on the ways 
of a marine railway, and it was discovered 
that her entire keel was perforated by a 
peculiar and persistent worm. Had the 
vessel left port without repairs, she would 
have probably been lost. 


A SIX-CENT 
SYMPATHY 


is not enough to accomplish 
results that are worth while. 
And, when it represents the 
actual financial support of a 
great cause for a whole year, 
it is simply absurd. 

Yet this was precisely the 
average contribution of Uni- 
tarians in this country to 
the support of the Sunday 
School Society last year, and 
represented in financial 
terms the individual interest 
and support. 

The success of the future 
must be paid for in the pres- 
ent. Success is always made 
to order and must be pre- 
paid. The churchof the 
future will be what we order 
and pay for in the Sunday- 
school. ; 

You can make the order 
larger by sending in your 
share of this prepayment to 
the treasurer, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


“Ffere’s to the army,’’ was a toast drunk 
long ago at a military celebration. ‘May 
it never want—and may it never be wanted!”’ 


“Bridget,” said Mrs. A., ““‘have you spoken 
to the milkman about the wretched milk 
he has been leaving ‘us lately?” ‘No, 
ma’am,’ said Bridget, who had recently 
“come over.” ‘‘I niver shpake wid strangers 
till I’m acquainted wid ’em.’’—Selecied. 


A good old lady once said to her nephew, 
a poor preacher whom nobody wanted to 
hear, ‘‘James, why did you enter the min- 
istry?’ ‘“‘Because I was called,’ he an- 
swered. ‘‘James,’’ said the old lady anx- 
iously, as she looked up from wiping her 
spectacles, “‘are you sure it wasn’t some 
other noise you heard?”’ 


At a recent Jaw-suit in Alabama, the 
examining lawyer was finding difficulty in 
getting a colored witness to reply. The 
invariable answer was, ‘I think. so,’ or 
“JT don’t think so.” The lawyer turned to the 
judge, saying, “‘Your Honor, can’t you 
make that darkey say, ‘yes’ or ‘no’?”” With 
gentle patience the judge spoke to the 
negro, ‘“You must answer the gentleman’s 
questions by saying what you know and 
not by what you think.’’ To which there 
came the quick reply: ‘‘Yer honor, what I 
knows is what I thinks. I gets my knowl- 
edge by thinking. Perhaps the gentleman 
lawyer has found some odder way.” 


PoEtic LEGENDS. 


To the Editor of the Solemn Column: 


A year or two ago it was my good fortune 
to visit Nantucket, that rather lonely and 
quiet but. altogether interesting old island 
south-east of Massachusetts, ‘‘rimmed round 
with the sapphire sea.’’ ‘There J came upon 
a bit or two of old local history or tradition, 
or legend (ought I to call it tragedy?), which 
interested me deeply. It was in the form of 
two brief poetical effusions (vulgarly called 
limericks) which some poetical genius of 
the place (some ‘‘mtte, inglorious Milton,”’ 
so to speak) had given to that island world. 
‘They had to do with the island’s not quite 
classical, perhaps I may be permitted to 
say rather oddish, name, and also to another 
name of similar type on the main land. 
Here are the effusions (it seems to me the 
great world beyond the island should not 
be deprived of them) :— 


‘‘A man once lived in Nantucket 
Who kept all his cash in a bucket; 
His daughter, named Nan, 
Ran away with a man, 
And as for the bucket, Nan tuck it. 


“Paw followed the pair to Pawtucket— 
The man and the girl with the bucket; 
He said to the man, 
‘You’re welcome to Nan,’ 
But as for the bucket, Paw tuck it.” 


Well, ever since reading this tragic tale, 
I have been disturbed and uneasy in mind, 
wondering what became of the unfortunate 
pair (Nan and her man) after the heartless 
father had deprived them of that desirable 
and highly needful bucket. At last, ‘‘in 
the visions of the night,” a dénouement, or 
at least a further act in the tragedy, has been 
revealed to me. With some modesty, but 
prompted by a sense of duty to the people 
of Nantucket (as well as to the world of 
letters) I give it here:— 


Alas! for the pair with xo bucket! 
They’d starve if they stayed in Pawtucket; 
“Tt’s awful!” said Nan; 
**Boo-hoo!”’ said the man, 
So the road to the woods,—they just tuck it, 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 
‘It’s. nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this’ modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 


Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse 


TTS 


Rece 
Garbage in Winter. C1) AN 
The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 

Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 


Open With the Foot. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mazs. , 


Church Organs 


Now building for First UNITARIAN 
SocreTy of West Newton, Mass., a 
large double organ of electro-pneu- 
matic action— Cathedral Chimes, 
Echo Organ, etc. The present organ 
of modern, construction and well se- 
lected stops, for sale. Rare oppor- 
tunity. For description, price, etc., 
apply to 
HOOK-HASTINGS CO., 


Organ Builders, Kendal Green, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL, AND THE HOME. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Portry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions, 

THE SERVICES occupy IIo pages, and are a notable 
feature, 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H, Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship... . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— i 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhcre, 
so far as I know. . .. I am stirred to congratulation.” 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
in cloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


No Freezing. No Odors, }} - 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
~ Letters of Credit. 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mags. 
elephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, ia 


A Unitarian School for both sexes.. Healthfully located in ~ 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings, Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, i 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fall Term opens Wednesday, September 20, 1911. 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844 ) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it -by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


V4 


The MacDutfie School 


John MacDutifie, Ph. D. 
Mrs, John MacDufiie, A. B. 


oN sed 
F or G irls Qy xe) sage 8 Brepannties and entrance by cer- 
Springlield, Mass. erst alt school course. Postgradu- 
Principals :'“! Music and Art. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


EIE 5S 


Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


